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LRP for International Operations 


JoHN FAaYERWEATHER® 


“What will be the key policy questions for international manage- 
ments in the next five to ten years?” Three areas seem to me to present 
the critical problems. 


1. The Threat of Nationalism. The powerful emotion of nation- 
alism has been offset in large part by substantial dependence in the 
less developed countries upon U. S. capital and know-how. But de- 
pendence on the latter is declining and there is a pressing need for 
policies which will make US operations welcome when the need for 
our capital and know-how has largely passed. The answer lies in 
policies that satisfy the major aspirations in the host countries: the 
quest of individuals for personal advancement, the urge of the indi- 
vidual with entrepreneurial instincts to realize them in developing a 
business venture, the desire of financial circles to share in the returns 
of industrial operations and the concern of governments for economic 
progress. 


Much of the thinking on this subject has coalesced around the 
concept of the “joint venture”. I believe that a joint venture which 
contemplates a substantial sharing of management control is funda- 
mentally undesirable. It can be shown quite readily that in the early 
stages of a venture the marriage of the assets of U. S. and local entre- 
preneurs is of great value. But these immediate benefits diminish in 
importance rapidly and then, as market conditions change and other 
problems arise, it is almost certain that there will be significant dif- 
ferences of opinion between the management groups. Instead, I feel 
that a major portion of foreign national aspirations can and should be 
met by statesmanlike policies including full utilization of local execu- 
tives, blending company policies with government economic plans, 
developing local suppliers, and a sale of part of the stock of local 
subsidiaries to the public while retaining operating control. 


2. Development of Local National Executives. The forces of 
economics and politics are set against the current heavy reliance on 
U. S. executives in key overseas assignments in most companies. A 


*Managing Editor, The International Executive. Summarized by permission from 
California Management Review, Fall, 1960. Copyright by Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. 
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sensible management must prepare for the day when the senior posi- 
tions in one country after another will be entrusted to local executives. 


In the preparation of national executives for this transition atten- 
tion must be directed at basic managerial attitudes. The codes which 
govern men’s relations with others, the way they approach the decision 
making process, and other attitudes are in many societies significantly 
different from our own and strongly influence executive performance. 
In the development of effective attitudes a real “take” in the person- 
ality of the individual is needed, not a superficial acceptance at the 
behavior level. The latter may result in acceptable performance among 
junior executives if they work under the strong leadership of an able 
senior man. However, when we are considering men to whom the 
senior leadership position is to be entrusted it is essential that the 
acceptance of effective management methods be deeply rooted in 
personal conviction. Development of this sort requires thorough ex- 
periences which deeply involve the individual often including exten- 
sive working experience in the United States. 


3. Internationalizing Management. Recently a number of authors 
have discussed the transition in management from the segregated in- 
ternational division to the integrated “global” company organization. 
As a general trend this thesis is incontrovertible. The problem lies in 
determining the character it should assume for a specific company. 
In all probability the result will show many characteristics of the ideal 
integrated world enterprise, but will retain some of the features of 
the segregated organizations. 


The essential objective in developing any organization is, of 
course, to deal effectively with management problems and not to con- 
form to an ideal. The new concept is an approach to dealing with the 
problems of an integrated world enterprise. It must, however, be 
modified to fit those aspects of the enterprise which remain sub- 
stantially unintegrated. For example, whether it be through a tax 
haven corporation or the proposed (Boggs bill) U. S. international 
corporation it is going to be desirable to manage overseas financing 
independent of domestic activities. Thus regardless of the character 
of the overall organization chart, there seems sure to be an executive 
who has overall supervisory responsibility for international capital 
commitments. He may be called, for example “chairman of the inter- 
national investment committee” but it takes little perception to vis- 
ualize that he will have assumed much the role of a “vice president for 
international operations”. 
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Organizing International Business 
From a New Point of View 


Ricuarp D. Rosinson* 


Our research into international business organizations led in- 
escapably to the conclusion that organizational obstacles within 
many American companies had blocked serious consideration of many, 
if not most, foreign projects. We cite a few examples: 


The relationship between the international division and the 
operating divisions of the parent company was often a point of con- 
flict. The international group, unless special production and admin- 
istrative personnel were assigned to it by the parent, necessarily called 
upon the parent operating divisions for persons to develop and man 
a foreign enterprise. Unless an operating division derived some real 
benefit from such foreign activity, its management was understandably 
loathe to free personnel. In order to avoid conflict, a few managements 
had established a system of interdepartmental credits, by which the 
operating division profited from participation in a foreign venture. 


Another major obstacle to the development of foreign enterprise 
often lay in the absence of any person high enough in rank within the 
top management group sufficiently interested and knowledgeable to 
argue the case for foreign investment. A few managements deliberate- 
ly had hired international business specialists to debate the affirmative 
side of selected foreign projects. Otherwise, because of natural bias 
and lack of interest—or time—most foreign projects were not measured 
fairly against alternative domestic projects. 


Although it was apparent that the interest of an export division 
and of a foreign manufacturing enterprise might easily conflict, many 
managements lumped the development of exports and of foreign in- 
vestment projects together in one division, which might well be headed 
by a man who had made his name in export. Because exports far over- 
shadowed foreign production, it was frequently true that such a group 
was export-oriented and was disinclined to consider seriously pro- 
posals to produce overseas. 


Many foreign investment projects were suggested initially by a 
company’s foreign agents or distributors. Yet it could be very much 


*Lecturer on Business Administration, Harvard University. Summarized by per- 
mission from Oregon Business Review, August, 1960. See p. 36. 
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against the personal interests of the representatives to have their prin- 
cipal going into local production. A management wanting its foreign 
representatives to report frankly about the future of export sales and 
the feasibility of local production abroad offered some assurance that 
the latter alternative did not mean that the representatives would 
be cut out of the business once local production started. He might 
continue to act as distributor or become a partner in the enterprise. 
But unless such an arrangement were announced ahead of time as 
company policy, it could not be effective in producing frank opinions. 


Strangely few managements, we found, seemed aware that prod- 
uct design and production methods were relative—that there was no 
universal “right” or “wrong”. A lower-quality product (by U. S. stand- 
ards) might be of higher quality where market conditions differed. 
One company found that a crudely made insecticide duster was better 
for the Belgian Congo negro farmer than a more finely machined prod- 
uct; the latter might turn more easily, but the fomer required no 
lubrication to endure. Actually, the greatest interest in developing 
products desired by, and of real use to, the Asian villager seems to 
have been shown by the Chinese Communists. Some of the Chinese 
mainland products reported in use in Southeast Asia are rice trans- 
planting machines small enough for use on family-sized paddies, $14 
typewriters, kerosene powered radios, solar-powered lamps, back- 
yard pig iron furnaces. What is most appropriate in one place may 
not be in another. 


Nonetheless, few international divisions seemed to have their 
own technical staffs. What technical help was needed was recruited 
from the operating divisions of the parent company. Such persons 
were almost invariably domestically oriented and quite naturally pre- 
occupied with their own technical and production problems. 


It might be reasonable for a management to assign, on a perma- 
nent basis, competent technical and production men to its international 
division. Some few managements utilized the industrial laboratories 
established overseas by American groups, such as the Batelle Memorial 
Institute and others. A few other companies, wishing to take advan- 
tage of overseas skills and cheaper salaries, had set up their own re- 
search groups abroad. Such organizations were technically and cul- 


turally equipped to redesign products and processes to fit particular 
foreign environments. 
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Foreign Licensing: An Export Alternative 


Joun G. Myers*® 


Speculation as to the use of licensing in Canada led to our survey 
of 160 Canadian manufacturers known to be in the export business. 
Known licensors were purposely included so as to provide as much 
information about experiences with licensing agreements as possible. 
Of the 59 companies replying, 21 were actively engaged in licensing, 
eight were contemplating licensing, and the balance had no interest 
in any sort of license agreement. Most of the latter group were sub- 
sidiaries of American companies. The licensed products included: 
special construction cements, stoves, medicines, pens, foundation gar- 
ments, semi-trailer chassis, plastic resins, auto carpets, isotropic instru- 
ments and a host of consumer goods. Regionally, Western Europe 
(especially the U. K.) ranked foremost as the best current market for 
licensing. 


Know-how and technical assistance were the rights most com- 
monly licensed, frequently combined with a patent or trade mark 
arrangement. Respondents said there were few difficulties encountered 
in servicing contracts. In one instance, poor quality caused a cancella- 
tion of the agreement. The most frequent problem mentioned was 
the delay of local governments making dollar royalty allocations. Two 
companies mentioned problems of communication and understanding. 
All expressed satisfaction with their existing agreements. 


Thirteen companies indicated that they were receiving royalties 
of 1% to 5%; eight from 5% to 10%. The usual rate of return given 
was 5%. 


In reply to the question: If you have an agreement or contem- 
plate one, what prompted you to consider it? Most respondents said 
that exchange restrictions and import controls were the main cause. 
Other factors mentioned were the high cost of Canadian manufacture 
and lower foreign labor costs. Only two licensors stressed the desire 
for reciprocal exchange of industrial property rights. 


The majority of companies stated that subsidiary operations were 
the most desirable means of retaining, or gaining entry into, foreign 
markets. Comments concerning the types of products that could be 
licensed included “a specified nature”, “distinctly Canadian”, and 


*Northwestern University. Summarized by permission from The Business Quar- 
terly. Fall, 1960. See p. 36. 
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“exclusive”. In the consumer goods field, trade marks were of greater 
significance as a licensing vehicle than know-how. The following 
quotations give some idea of the many types of replies received to the 
question: Do you think licensing will be used increasingly by Canadian 
manufacturers? 

“No. Canada has a small domestic market and has capacity to 
produce a great deal more than domestic requirements. Canadian 
manufacturers would, generally, rather make and sell in the foreign 
market than license a foreign manufacturer.” 

‘It is our thought that joint-stock ownership is probably the best 
solution. However, medium-small companies like ourselves because of 
lack of capital are not in a position to immediately take advantage 
of such an operation which is usually fairly costly. Under a licensing 
or royalty arrangement, however, funds can be made available in a 
particular country for eventually setting-up a joint ownership if de- 
sired and suitable.” 

“Not if it can be avoided, as most manufacturers rely on export 
volume to carry a certain load in their plants. The European Common 
Market, high Canadian labor, transportation, etc., might force a 
change in some areas of manufacture, but would think a subsidiary 
would be the alternative most desirable.” 

The survey combined with careful consideration of the Canadian 
export situation shows that foreign licensing will interest a relatively 
small segment of the business community. Of those companies that 
are involved in export or are otherwise interested, only a few have 
the types of products or know-how suitable for licensing. Many com- 
panies who could license prefer to invest in operating subsidiaries, 
presumably because they can control their foreign operations better 
and choose the location of the subsidiary so that dangers of expropria- 
tion or other financial complications are minimized. Some companies 
are reluctant to pass on their ideas to a foreigner for fear of setting 
up a formidable competitor. 


U.S. Good Will Abroad 
Built Through Stamp Collecting 


C. Bruce WricutT*® 


”? « 


“La hermandad es una alianza con la paz.” “Brotherhood is an 
alliance with Peace.” No matter what language is used, these are the 
sentiments expressed in an international first day cover prestige mail- 
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ing program designed by Norton International to encourage a better 
understanding among nations while maintaining a friendly atmosphere 
for the acceptance of its products. 


Norton started mailing first day covers and letters in 1955 as a 
reminder type of advertising. The original intent was to encourage its 
foreign distributors, who also handle other product lines, to give the 
company’s products maximum attention. At first, tribute messages 
honoring the occasion of the stamp issue were combined with an 
advertising message for the company. But in 1957 the emphasis 
changed. Since then, prestige type, no-sell letters designed to promote 
good will have been sent out. Typical of the thoughts expressed in 
these mailings is this excerpt from the December, 1958 letter: “It is 
our fervent hope that each one of us, by individual effort and example, 
will devote some time this year to the cause of Human Rights, recog- 
nizing dignity of the individual wherever he may be located and under 
whatever conditions he may exist.” 


The response to this philosophical message was so gratifying that 
the first day program was expanded from 135 to 2,333 management 
personnel including the company’s distributors and their customers 
and prospective customers. Next there was inaugurated a regular pro- 
gram of foreign first day cover mailings from post offices abroad in 
1959. Since the program’s inception, Norton has issued 46 First Day 
Covers, mailing a total of 56,469 covers to 61 countries. First day 
covers and their letters, in either English, Spanish, French or German, 
cost a total of about 56 cents each. 


The most rewarding part of the program is the number and con- 
tent of unsolicited replies. Voluntary replies are received from ap- 
proximately 10% of the recipients, which is remarkable when a direct 
mail campaign asking for replies averages about 3¢¢ return. One 
Human Rights issue had 60% response. This letter came from the 
Philippines: “What impressed me most are your letters. It is refresh- 
ing to see that people of your status still subscribe to the philosophy 
that ‘no man is an island’, and that we owe an obligation to our less 
fortunate fellow-men. This is particularly interesting since Americans 
have been regarded in many parts of the world as isolationistic by 
tradition and materialistic by nature. I shall look forward to receiving 
more of your thought-provoking letters.” 


*Public Relations Assistant, Norton Company. Summarized by permission from 
Public Relations Journal, October, 1960. 
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Here’s Proof that Foreign Ad Readers 
Want Facts, Too 


Howarp G. SAWYER® 

What business men will read is pretty much the same regardless 
of the language they read. This is the unmistakable conclusion pro- 
duced by an examination of a pioneer ad readership study of an 
overseas-circulated business magazine. The magazine is McGraw-Hill’s 
Industria, which has conducted a series of Readex studies in the 
Spanish-speaking countries to which it distributes. 

Using the usual Readex method, a second copy of the study issue 
was mailed, two weeks after regular distribution, to a random sample 
of subscribers, with an envelope addressed back to Readex with local 
postage affixed. Respondents were asked (in Spanish) to draw a line 
across every editorial item and advertisement “you remember was of 
interest to you when you read the first issue.” Rate of response was high. 

Most significant of the findings is the confirmation of what seems 
to be a universal fact: business men read business papers for informa- 
tion, and those ads which contain information (rather than generalities 
or exercises in advertising technique) get better readership. This can 
be easily demonstrated by comparing results for ads in the same 
product category. 

For example, a General Electric cable ad rated 46% against 13% 
for a Siemens cable ad. The GE ad showed a descriptive cross-section 
of the cable with some selling copy and specification data in detail. 
The Siemens ad consisted of a photo of a drum of cable being hoisted 
aboard a ship, a stylized drawing of a cable, and brief catalogue in- 
formation. 

A General Motors diesel ad scored 41% while a Klockner- 
Humboldt-Deutz ad rated only 5%. GM showed an “exploded” view 
of a cylinder to demonstrate how certain parts were made interchange- 
able in order to reduce the cost of maintenance and inventory. KHD’s 
format included small pictures of ten machines using diesels (tractors, 
mine hoists, etc.) along with some institutional type copy about the 
company. 

Two Harbison-Walker ads provide a nice contrast. One included 
a drawing of an executive watching some workmen building a wall of 
refractory brick with copy about the company and its facilities and 
experience. This one scored only half as well (18% against 35% ) as 
another which carried a discussion, illustrated with a schematic dia- 
gram, of proper hearth design. 


°Vice-President, Marsteller, Bickard, Gebhardt & Reed. Summarized by per- 
mission from Industrial Marketing, October, 1960. 
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Investment and Development Possibilities 


In Tropical Africa 


Epwarp* AND MILpRED** Marcus 


Tropical Africa is poor and its peoples largely illiterate and finan- 
cially unable to develop their resources. One solution for their poverty 
is to draw on outside capital. By establishing a variety of industries 
and through development of mining, power and petroleum resources, 
much of the surplus rural population could be drawn into more pro- 
ductive tasks. The introduction of Western techniques could increase 
output per capita markedly, and over-all production and consumption 
could be raised. 


But there are many obstacles to be overcome in Africa: the lack 
of local supplies of trained labor, irregular work habits arising from 
easy-going tribal ways, lack of any significant local entrepeneurial 
enterprise outside of the trading sector, unfavorable climate in many 
regions and political and social dangers. An important “unknown” is 
the future role of the African leader. Will he have the social conscience 
that is necessary to deal with the many ills that befall most of the 
people? Or will he eventually try to add self-enrichment to his other 
goals and despoil foreign capital—the main source of hope for higher 
living standards? 


Do these problems imply that prospects for a significant improve- 
ment in economic conditions in Tropical Africa are grim? Yes, if the 
current situation remains unchanged. But the exciting fact about Africa 
is that it is not static, that it has changed, is changing, and will con- 
tinue to change—rapidly. 

Most fortunate for Tropical Africa is its untapped wealth. The 
extent of Africa’s natural resources is a guess, but we do know that 
it is large and that it is still awaiting exploitation. Side by side with 
mineral expansion should go a harnessing of the area’s vast hydro- 
electric potential. Theoretically, the power output could place the 
continent among the primary industrial centers of the world, and only 
her present poverty and lack of internal markets prevent full utilization. 


At this stage of its development, Tropical Africa offers manufac- 
turing investment opportunities mainly for the smaller plant, or, but 


* Associate Professor, Brooklyn College. **Lecturer, Columbia University. (New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1960) 286 p. Summarized by permission. See p. 86. 
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only occasionally, for a large company producing consumer goods for 
a comparatively wealthy local market. No large volume of investment 
in this field can be expected, and the major stimulus would come from 
the processing opportunities that open up as the power and mineral 
resources are more extensively exploited. 


Another asset of Tropical Africa is the relatively low population 
density. Unlike the teeming areas of India, Southeast Asia, or the 
Middle East, Africa still has room to grow. While its population is 
increasing at about 2% per annum—a rate second only to Latin 
America—there is still much land that can be taken into cultivation. 
In addition, there will be expanding employment opportunities in the 
industrializing sectors. 


Furthermore, education deficiencies and capital shortages can be 
remedied, especially if reasonable aid programs from the West are 
continued. Both government and private industry can contribute their 
know-how, and thus speed up the rate of progress, for there is no 
doubt that the African can learn. It is really astonishing to see how 
quickly men born in the “bush” can learn and perform difficult and 
intricate tasks. 


Moreover, old customs and traditions are slowly evaporating. In 
the sophisticated urban areas even family ties are weakening when 
their perpetuation means the support of numerous parasitic relatives. 
Tribal animosities are also being replaced by broader loyalties—to the 
country, trade union or to the economic and social class. More and 
more Africans are also turning to industry as the respectability of the 
businessman vis-a-vis the scholar and civil servant increases. The 
gradual acquisition of political independence will probably satisfy 
the initial nationalistic impulses, so that energies can be channeled 
along other lines as self-rule brings its new problems of economic im- 
provement and greater economic viability. 


Although African economic development is beset with many prob- 
lems, its very difficulties indicate the vast potential. Viewed against 
these hopes, most observers who have spent time in the area come 
away with an enthusiasm bordering on “African fever”. 


(The authors describe and evaluate the specific investment op- 
portunities in power, mining, petroleum, agriculture and industry as 
well as discussing questions of development support and _ political 
economy. Ed.) 
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Some Recent Changes in 
Foward Exchange Practices 


Pau. EInzic 


The following list of some of the more important postwar changes 
in forward exchange practices is based on an exhaustive inquiry in 
London and in some continental financial centers. 


(1) The prewar rule about a minimum profit margin of 4% for 
interest arbitrage operations no longer exists. In our days most banks 
are very often willing to transfer funds for interest arbitrage for the 
sake of a profit of 1/16% or even less. They do so for the sake of 
prestige and as a means of attracting other business. 


(2) The relative importance of hedging operations has greatly 
increased while that of pure speculation by the public has declined. 
It is important to bear in mind the similarities between hedging and 
speculation, but also the essential difference. An American firm hedg- 
ing against a depreciation of its branch factory in Britain is confronted 
on the maturity of the forward contract with the choice between the 
same alternatives as a pure speculator. He can either close the account 
by buying spot sterling, or renew the hedge by means of a swap trans- 
action, or borrow sterling and sell the proceeds of the loan. The essen- 
tial difference is that he finds it usually much easier than a pure 
speculator to create a short position in sterling and that when the 
forward contract matures he is in an incomparably better position 
than a pure speculator to pay sterling for the dollars he had bought 
without first having to buy sterling. 

Even pure speculation is liable to produce highly disturbing 
effects, through its influence on the international transfer of funds, 
gold reserves, interest rates and the volume of credit in both losing 
and receiving countries. But the change from pure speculation to 
hedging has made the task of defending a currency even more diffi- 
cult. Today the potential weight of hedging pressure on sterling may 
be reckoned in hundreds of millions of pounds, but it is necessary to 
envisage a situation in the not too distant future in which this influence 
will be reckoned in thousands of millions. 


(3) Forward exchange up to twelve months can be transacted 
in the market as a matter of routine, and it is possible for industrial 


Summanized by permission from The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Dec. 8, 
1960. 
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firms, contractors, etc. to negotiate with their banks forward contracts 
in dollars and a few other currencies for up to four years. 


(4) The development of long forward facilities has greatly in- 
creased the importance of time arbitrage—the buying and selling of 
long against short forward exchange. When it is combined with space 
arbitrage—to the advantage of the differential between Interest 
Parities and premiums or discounts for various maturities in different 
centers—it leads to simultaneous international transfers in both direc- 
tions. Before the war most dealers were too busy with simpler opera- 
tions to engage in such involved operations. This change is due large- 
ly to the narrowing of profit margins on the simpler forms of space 
arbitrage and on commercial business with customers. The chances 
of making profits on discrepancies between rates quoted in various 
centers have virtually disappeared, owing to the improvement in com- 
munications since the war. 

(5) Banks are now more willing to carry open positions over- 
night and even for longer periods. (6) The proportion of outright 
forward operations in the market has increased, and the practice of 
banks to cover forward transactions by spot transactions in the first 
instance is no longer applied quite as generally as before the war. 
(7) Buying and selling orders of forward exchange are now “married” 
by the banks more frequently. (8) Average amounts of individual 
commercial forward transactions are now much larger, even in terms 
of constant prices. 

(9) There is an increase in the relative volume of turnover in 
forward transactions, for very short periods. (10) It is now possible 
to deal in the market in contracts with optional dates. (11) Profit 
margins on arbitrage in space have declined very considerably. (12) 
Profit margins on transactions with customers—with the exception of 
contracts with optional dates or for very long periods—have declined. 
(13) There has been a great increase in the use of foreign currency 
deposits (especially “Euro-dollars”) for swap transactions. (14) The 
use of overdrafts on current accounts for interest arbitration has de- 
clined. 

Some of the changes have tended to reduce the dynamism of 
forward exchange. For instance the decline in the practice of covering 
forward transactions in the spot market relieves the spot rate from 
some direct pressure. But, taken as a whole, the changes have un- 
doubtedly tended to increase the dynamism of forward exchange, and 
they point towards the possibility of further considerable increase in 
the potential disturbing effect of the system, 
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The Development of 


Personnel Administration in Western Europe 
F. T. MALM* 


The purpose of this paper is to report on current problems of 
personnel administration in Western Europe, to indicate changes 
which are taking place in executive development and management 
education, and to make some recommendations for the future. 

While British sources emphasize the importance of clear state- 
ments of personnel policy, conferences with European managers often 
make it clear that an understanding of the “policy” approach to per- 
sonnel management is missing, for several reasons: (1) Emphasis on 
the key personal role of the top manager. For example, the director 
of a large Turkish enterprise recounted that some hours of each day 
had to be set aside to hear personally the problems of his employees; 
they were not satisfied to talk only to supervisors or members of mid- 
die management. (2) Lack of an organizational view of administra- 
tion. If policies were fully understood as means of developing problem- 
solving, the time of the chief executive would be relieved for concen- 
tration on major, long-range issues. (3) Influence of government regu- 
lation. If wage structures are largely determined by central collective 
agreements, for example, pressures toward formulation of policy by 
individual managements may be missing. 

There are many outstanding examples of high development of 
personnel departments but the basic problems of organization for the 
personnel program remain unsolved in much European industry. 
Again and again, such questions as these came up in European man- 
agement seminars: “Is a separate personnel department really neces- 
sary’, “What authority should be exercised by the personnel director.” 
Many European enterprises do not appear to think in terms of an 
integrated industrial relations program. In some the social welfare 
approach has received special attention, in others the “personnel 
officer” saw his function as that of a records manager maintaining a 
dossier of each employee. Developing a widespread understanding of 
the role of the personnel department will be a continuing problem 
of management education. 


*Associate Professor, University of California. Summarized by permission from 
California Management Review, Fall, 1960. Copyright by Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. 
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Professionally, European personnel management is in some re- 
spects highly developed. The Institute of Personnel Management in 
London, especially, has an extensive program of high-level courses 
and conferences aimed both at qualifying new entrants for their 
examinations in the field and at continuing the professional develop- 
ment of specialists already active. Elsewhere, the same high standards 
are generally lacking, but modern principles of human relations, selec- 
tion, training, and wage administration are well known, at least by 
the leading experts in most countries. What is needed is a spreading 
of this knowledge, and an increased professionalization of attitudes 
toward the exchange of research and practical experiences. 

Supervisory training in Europe dates from the 1800's and one 
of the first programs of the EPA (formed in 1953) was foreman train- 
ing. But European supervisory training is different from American, 
for here we usually consider the first-line foreman as the first level of 
management, with opportunities to move still higher. But the European 
foreman is usually regarded as the highest level of the work force, 
with few opportunities for promotion. Now the concept of foremanship 
is being reexamined and increasingly—especially in the United King- 
dom and Scandinavia—the foreman is regarded as a true representa- 
tive of management. The training programs have been broadened far 
beyond the “package” Training Within Industry programs of the im- 
mediate postwar period. 

Other recommendations for European management education and 
personnel administration include the following: 

Expansion of university level education in business administra- 
tion as part of the curriculum of leading universities, and in the human 
and administrative aspects of management for engineers and scientists 
enrolled in technical institutes. 

Further professional development of European personnel admin- 
istration by organizing an association, sponsoring of international meet- 
ings of specialists, and wider circulation of research results. 

Continuing research in the behavioral sciences and on operational 
problems of business enterprises, with closer cooperation between 
universities and enterprises in the gathering of materials. 

Continuing support for specialized centers of management educa- 
tion sponsored by employers associations and other groups. 

Encouragement of planned programs of executive development 
within business enterprises and government establishments. 

Expanded activity in “training the trainers” for supervisory de- 
velopment programs, especially in the underdeveloped areas of Greece, 


Turkey and Italy. 
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Polish Workers’ Participation 
In Decision Making 


Jr Koraya* 


During the Poznan workers’ uprising and the dramatic events of 
October, 1956 that swept Gomulka into power, the scene was cleared 
for the creation of the workers’ councils. Their major function was to 
increase workers’ participation in management—to develop the enter- 
prise, to increase production, etc. The plant director was responsible 
for the execution of the council program. In case of disagreement, 
both parties could bring the matter to higher authorities. 


Our research in a Lodz textile factory showed that a workers’ 
council in practice did not function well. The management did not 
relinquish any significant part of its power and control and at the 
council meetings no decision was actually shared with workers’ dele- 
gates. There were a variety of meetings but they rarely got beyond 
the presentation of information and exhortations by management and 
expression of opinions on both sides. 


The workers were capable of opposing management. On my first 
day a group expressed a variety of critical comments like “They [the 
management] swindle us; they take care only of themselves” in front 
of the section foreman. Along with their outspoken bitterness, there 
was an obvious lack of fear, a sort of cheerful sneering at management. 
Another time, a group left their machines without permission to make 
an angry protest at a meeting run by the management. And they did 
on occasion organize for effective action, once to make a collection 
for a worker who had lost his pay and another time to exert pressure 
for reinstatement of a popular foreman whom the director wished to 


discharge. 


Our research indicated several factors in the ineffectiveness of the 
councils. Those group actions which were undertaken by the workers 
were relatively quite simple and short-termed. There was little plan- 
ning, timing, organization, and consideration of particular conse- 
quences of their acts. To participate in problems of management, to 


*Professor of Sociology, University of Kentucky. Summarized by permission from 
A Polish Factory (Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 1960) 153 p. 
See p. 86. 
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sustain in them a genuine interest, and to be able to produce some 
fruitful ideas were probably beyond not only the level of motivation 
but also the abilities of some of the workers. In the self-critical words 
of one young worker, “The men are really not interested in manage- 
ment issues. They get involved only if their pockets are involved.” 


There was almost a complete absence of ownership identification 
in the plant. The ablest leader among the workers observed, “This 
is state property. Of course, it is our property, but people do not feel 
like that. It will take many years before they change their attitude.” 
A typical response to our suggestion that the workers were in effect 
owners of the plant was, “The factory mine? What a queer idea!” 


Gomulka has said, “Workers and management are not two anta- 
gonistic parts of the factory crew, but two sides of a unified organism, 
making possible its functioning.” But the thesis of the disappearance 
of the conflicting differences between management and labor has 
failed to stand the empirical test. The attitude of the workers based 
upon former experiences was one of distrust. The men felt frequently 
to be manipulated by “them”. Former experience had shown to the 
workers that there was a great difference between the verbal defini- 
tion of the situation as appearing in official pronouncements and the 
reality of their daily experiences. They sneeringly commented upon 
the official thesis that “workers rule the factory”. 


The attitudes of members of management were also important. 
A departmental manager observed, “The people must be afraid of 
some authority; they must fear the management.” This philosophy had 
probably proved itself to be workable in many former situations. How- 
ever, this was not the philosophy of the workers’ council that called 
for discussions and consultations. One foreman who had acted inde- 
pendently was fired while we were there. He was a highly articulate 
and obviously intelligent person who had some influence on his col- 
legues. Another foreman praised him as “a courageous and honest 
man who was not afraid to speak out”. Intimidated by his discharge, 
the remaining foremen were made even more silent. The organiza- 
tional structure in the factory not only permitted but also promoted 
concentration of power in the hands of the plant director, who being 
an authoritarian individual, utilized his power fully. During the work- 
ers’ council meetings, management sought to use the new organization 
in the same way in which it had been using labor unions; i.e. to com- 
municate with and to control workers. 
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Personnel Problems Facing 
Firms in Southeast Asia 


DANreEL Wir* 


The dimensions of the manpower problems in Asia are indicated 
by two requirements for the conduct of modern business there. The 
first is establishment of an industrial relations system capable of inte- 
grating traditionally agricultural workers into unfamiliar industrial 
organizations. The second is the mutual adjustment of ancient Asian 
cultural values and attitudes and American organizational methods 
based on Western values and attitudes. The problems presented derive 
from the most important characteristics of labor: 


1. Physical Disabilities. In general, Asian manpower suffers from 
poor health as well as from various physically debilitating diseases. 
None of the countries under discussion has as yet developed an ade- 
quate public sewage and garbage disposal system, sufficient potable 
water supplies, or refrigeration for most food supplies. The masses of 
Asia have not yet fully accepted Western medical science. The societies 
still adhere largely to their traditional beliefs that sickness is the work 
of evil spirits or results from failure to abide by the requirements of 


Buddhist morality. 


The shortage of trained health officers, medical specialists and 
technicians, and hospital facilities severely limits the efforts of govern- 
ments to improve public health rapidly. Thailand, one of the most 
healthy of the Asian nations, is estimated to have one qualified physi- 
cian for every 8,000 people (the U. S. average is about one per 800). 
Laos has one fully trained Laotian physician (the Minister of Health). 
Although all the peoples of the Southeast Asian rice bowl are reason- 
ably well fed compared to the mainland Chinese and Indians, their 
diet is woefully inadequate. Dietary deficiency is the direct cause of 
some diseases, lowers resistance to bacterial and amoebic diseases, and 
generally weakens physical endurance. 


Because of the prevailing health, sanitation and dietary condi- 
tions, the population of Southeast Asia does not yet possess the vigor 
with which it is potentially endowed. As a result, there is considerable 
absenteeism and lethargy for health reasons. 


*Director of International Studies, Government Affairs Institute, Summarized 
by permission from Business Horizons, Fall, 1960. 
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2. Behavioral Obstacles. The outstanding behavioral characteris- 
tics are rooted in various religious and cultural beliefs. In general, 
these people believe that life is a cycle or “wheel” in which individuals 
move from one existence to another through reincarnation in human 
and nonhuman forms. Whether or not a person’s status and happiness 
improve with each reincarnation is believed to depend upon his actions 
for good or evil. An individual’s present condition has thus been 
shaped by past behavior. The path to improvement in one’s condition 
is the observance of Buddhist morality. Of importance to Western 
management is that the accumulation of worldly wealth is not regard- 
ed as particularly meritorious in the effort to “get ahead”. Closely 
associated with this Buddhist view of life and progress is a great em- 
phasis on the enjoyment of life at any given time in any given existence. 
The result often is willingness to work only as hard as is necessary to 
gain sufficient economic means for the pursuit of the pleasurable life. 
Also many urban workers are not really committed to an industrial 
existence. When they have had their fill, have ceased to find life 
pleasant, or have earned enough money to permit the purchase of 
land, they return to the soil. 

In interpersonal relations, the Western observer is struck by the 
extent to which success among Southeast Asians is measured not so 
much by content accomplishment as by skill in maneuver. Higher 
status customarily is not pursued through competition to increase 
productivity. Ability to take advantage of another person’s greed, in- 
competence, or ignorance enhances one’s prestige. 


3. Shortage of Skills. There is a great shortage of skilled man- 
power in Southeast Asia. Literacy ranges from 15% among Laotians 
to 60% of Thais. At a higher level, the extent of the skilled manpower 
shortage is suggested by the Burmese government’s estimate that, to 
meet its 1959-60 economic planning goals, an additional 32,000 super- 
visory, managerial, and professional workers were required. In Laos 
where 96% of the population is still engaged in rice cultivation, there 
are only about 10,000 persons who could be considered urban workers. 

Problems of modern management presented by Asian manpower 
are a function of the traditional characteristics of the people and the 
incompatibility of these characteristics with the requirements of 
Western-style industry. American business can improve the efficiency 
of its operations by adapting Western organizational forms and meth- 
ods to the Asian scene and in the interest of greater productivity, both 
private and public enterprise in Asia must provide leadership in re- 
shaping the characteristics and behavior of Asian manpower. 
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U.S. Antitrust Laws on 
Foreign Trade and Investment 


Vicror R. HANSEN® 


In the enforcement of the antitrust laws we seek to remove 
private artificial barriers to trade. You may hear the antitrust laws 
spoken of as “restrictive”. To the contrary, the whole purpose of these 
laws is to free commerce of restrictions imposed by private parties 
and to promote the free flow of commerce. As an example of the effect 
of the antitrust laws in promoting foreign trade, let me cite the SKF 
Industries antitrust judgment. At the end of a year’s operation under 
the judgment, SKF, the American company, increased its foreign 
sales 33% and its backlog of unfilled foreign orders had increased 
170% after removal of restrictions imposed by the Swedish company. 
I want to touch on some phases of the impact of the antitrust laws on 
foreign trade which are of particular current interest. 


First, as to jurisdiction, the Supreme Court has uniformly held 
that our antitrust laws are intended to apply to restraints upon the 
foreign commerce of the United States. One specific exception involves 
situations where the acts of private parties abroad are required by a 
foreign government. This exception, first expressed in the American 
Banana case (1909) is based on the rule that the acts of a sovereign 
within its own jurisdiction and concerning its own internal commerce 
will be given recognition by other countries. This case has sometimes 
been interpreted as meaning that the antitrust laws should be con- 
fined to the geographical limits of the United States, but the Supreme 
Court left no doubt that acts abroad could violate the Sherman Act 
if United States commerce was directly affected. The Court affirmed 


*Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States. Summarized by per- 
mission from Export Trade & Shipper, June 9 and 16, 1958. 
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in the Timken case (1951) that: “Nor does the fact that the cartel 
agreements were made on foreign soil relieve the defendant from re- 
sponsibility. . . . They had a direct and influencing effect on trade in 
tapered bearings between the United States and foreign countries.” 


Coming to the second point, the transfer of technology abroad, 
let us first consider licensing under patents. While the Ninth Circuit 
in a 1954 case held that a patentee by virtue of a United States patent 
could place restrictions upon United States imports and exports, the 
Supreme Court in several antitrust cases has, in my view, held other- 
wise. 


It must be recognized that rights under a United States patent 
have no standing in a foreign country and the opposite is also true. 
In so far as an American patentee grants a license under a foreign 
patent, there are ordinarily no antitrust questions raised. The Amer- 
ican licensor may assert his own United States patent to keep out 
imports into the United States if he wishes and the foreign licensee 
may assert his foreign patent to keep imports out of his country. Let 
me emphasize the difference, however, as to asserting rights under 
patents and asserting rights under contractual obligations not to im- 
port or export which are unlawful as held by such cases as National 
Lead (1947). 


In the case of trademarks, there is an entirely different picture. 
In the Timken case agreements not to compete between American and 
foreign companies were held not to be justified by trademark licenses. 
With respect to licensing technology abroad, the courts have held in 
several cases, including Timken, that know-how alone is not sufficient 
to justify restrictive agreements. The courts have made a distinction 
between mere know-how and secret processes but it is still not clear 
to what extent, if at all, restrictions may legitimately be attached to a 
license of a secret process in foreign commerce. 

The Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act was passed for the stated 
purpose of enabling American business to compete on an equal foot- 
ing with foreign cartels. In the Alkali case (1949) the court held that 
the act was not intended to grant immunity for a world-wide cartel. 
The Minnesota Mining case (1950) held the act was not a justifica- 
tion when members of an export association pursued a course of action 
whereby the association gradually ceased to export and instead joint 
manufacturing subsidiaries of the members supplied the foreign mar- 
kets. It was held to be no excuse for the “united forebearance” of the 
members from exporting. 
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Extraterritorial Application of the Antitrust 
Laws: A Conflict of Laws Approach 


The problems involved in setting limits upon the extraterritorial 
application of U. S. antitrust policies have become particularly acute 
in the post-war world. Critics have charged not only that many 
prosecutions involving foreign commerce are not in the national in- 
terest, but, more important, that many of the resultant decrees have 
involved an unwarranted interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations. Recently, a court in Great Britain enjoined the enforcement 
of several provisions of an antitrust decree, and commentators on both 
sides of the Atlantic have interpreted this decision as establishing the 
“illegality” of attempts to apply antitrust laws extraterritorially. 


For more than half a century, courts have sought to define the 
limits of extraterritorial application of the antitrust laws. Initially, a 
restrictive view was taken in American Banana Co. v. United Fruit Co., 
the complaint being dismissed on the ground that American courts 
lacked jurisdiction over either “acts of state” or private transactions 
which had occurred within the territory of the foreign nation. In later 
cases, the courts have focused upon whether restraints affect United 
States commerce, and not whether the transaction happened to in- 
clude certain events or acts which took place within the territorial 
limits of the United States. 


The effects test, however, is a potentially limitless charter of 
jurisdiction: all commercial transactions, no matter where they occur, 
might reasonably be said to have some effect on the United States 
economy. This problem was explicitly recognized in United States v. 
Aluminum Co. of America, and it was held that proof of effects on 
commerce was insufficient as a basis for jurisdiction, and that proof of 
intent to control the foreign commerce of the United States was re- 
quired in addition. 


The limitation of jurisdiction involved in both Banana and Alcoa 
is based upon principles of the conflict of laws, as distinguished from 
jurisdiction in the sense of physical power over the person or subject 


Summarized by permission from The Yale Law Journal, December, 1960. 
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matter jurisdiction. The court must decide whether the transaction is 
such that the law of the forum [U. S. law]—rather than foreign law— 
should be applied. Government regulations of economic activity are ex- 
pressions of national economic, moral and political philosophies. Due 
to differences in national philosophies, transactions affecting more than 
one economy may be subject to conflicting regulatory policies. Extra- 
territorial application of the antitrust laws creates such conflicts, for 
the economic policy of the foreign government affected may allow or 
even encourage restraints on competition prohibited by United States 
law. The problem, therefore, is to define the boundary between respect 
for the policies embodied in a foreign state’s regulation of its national 
economy and the scope which must be accorded to United States regu- 
latory legislation if it is to be effective. What is needed is an apprecia- 
tion of the relative weight of the competing government interests: an 
appreciation informed by the same sophisticated regard for political 
and economic realities which has resulted in a substitution of an effects 
test for “acts” as the basis for extraterritorial jurisdiction. While most 
conflict of laws doctrines contain standards too rigid for this task, 
courts have long applied the “public policy” doctrine in weighing 
competing governmental interests, and application of this doctrine in 
extraterritorial antitrust cases would provide the necessary flexibility. 


One possible objection to a solution involving foreign public policy 
is that the determinations involved are too complex to be undertaken 
by the judiciary. However, there has been some progress in defining 
more precisely the factors which would be involved in a balancing of 
U. S. and foreign interests in the antitrust context, and discriminations 
as fine as those involved in such balancing have already been made 
in cases involving extraterritorial application of trademark legisla- 
tion. While the necessary economic determinations are admittedly 
complex, courts have constantly emphasized their capacity for making 
equally complex findings when considering the reasonableness of 
domestic economic restraints. 


Failure of the courts explicitly to recognize foreign public policy 
as a defense in antitrust cases has created such uncertainty that even 
law firms which specialize in this practice seem unable adequately to 
counsel a client contemplating operations abroad. Recognition of the 
foreign public policy defense would aid in the elimination of such un- 
certainty by enabling defendants’ lawyers to anticipate possible prose- 
cution by building a record on a basis known to them in advance. 
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The Restrictive Practices Clause in United 
States Treaties: an Antitrust Tranquilizer 
for International Trade 


James T. Harcur® 


The Restrictive Business Practices Clause first appeared in the 
U. S. Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with Italy in 
1948. It calls for intergovernmental consultation and action with re- 
spect to restrictive business practices which may have harmful effects 
on commerce between the two countries. The provision is part of eight 
of the twelve treaties put in force since 1948. Three of the others are 
with relatively undeveloped countries. The fourth is with the Nether- 
lands. While negotiations were underway, the Justice Department was 
prosecuting Dutch companies. The Netherlands government, incensed 
by these proceedings, stoutly refused to undertake any commitment 
that might involve them in giving effect to U. S. antitrust laws in the 
Netherlands. 

In Senate hearings, the National Foreign Trade Council warned 
that the clause might be construed as an enlargement of the powers 
of the Executive Branch beyond existing antitrust laws and that it 
might give other countries the right to demand enforcement of Amer- 
ican laws against Americans. The Senate Committee reported favor- 
ably on the treaties observing “that this does not confer authority 
upon the Executive to take steps . . . not heretofore or hereafter 
authorized by Congress” and that the provision is “reciprocal in nature 
and that it does not give either . . . Government any right to insist 
that measures . . . be enforced on a unilateral basis.” 

Two court cases have dealt with the clause. In the Oldham case 
(1957), five U. S. importers and an American subsidiary of a Japanese 
nail exporter were charged with conspiracy in restraint of American 
commerce. The defendants moved to dismiss the indictment, contend- 
ing that the consultation clause of the U. S.-Japanese treaty provided 
the exclusive remedy available to the U. S. Government. The judge 
denied the motion because he found the clause to be permissive, not 
mandatory or exclusive. 

In the Shipping Industry inquiry (1960) six Japanese shipping 
lines moved to quash subpoenas on the ground that forced production 


*Attorney, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. Summarized by permission from 
The Yale Law Journal, December, 1960. 
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of documents would violate the treaty clause. The judge refused to 
grant the motion, also holding that the clause is permissive and forced 
production of documents located in the U. S. does not violate it. He 
reserved his opinion as to the need to produce documents located 
abroad. The courts in these cases re-emphasize the point that the 
clause is not “new law” overriding or conflicting with American anti- 
trust legislation. 

Loftus E. Becker, former Legal Adviser to the State Department, 
has declared that there could be more “consultation with the foreign 
governments concerned, with the view of obtaining agreement that 
specific practices or arrangements are, or are not, contrary to our 
mutual interests. We could not, of course, be successful in reaching 
intergovernmental agreement in every such instance . . . But the 
fact that the foreign government in question had been consulted in 
advance would tend to lessen the violence of its reaction to enforce- 
ment of our Law.” 

In late 1958, the Department of Justice filed a complaint against 
General Electric, Westinghouse and Philips for an alleged restraint 
of U. S. exports to Canada through a patent pool operated by their 
Canadian subsidiaries. The Canadian government roared loudly and 
publicly in protest at this interference in its internal affairs. The 
Canadian Minister of Justice remarked, “If the American Government 
has any feeling that actions in Canada . . . are counter to American 
interests . . . the proper course for them is to not . . . unilateral 
action in United States courts, but rather to raise the problem with 
the Canadian Government.” It now appears to be regular practice to 
notify the relevant embassy through the State Department before any 
civil proceeding is instituted. But this policy has not been regularly 
followed in criminal proceedings. 

One of the aims of the treaty program is to obtain assurance that 
American business can operate in a foreign country on a basis of 
equality with local concerns. In this “antitrust” provision, the govern- 
ments have recognized the basic undesirability of practices which 
restrain competition, limit access to markets, or foster monopolistic 
control. The American firm wanting to break into a blockaded foreign 
market should pounce on this language. Likewise if an American 
company investing abroad were forced to agree not to import from 
the United States, and not export to the United States from its foreign 
base, there might well be a case for invoking the clause. The object 
would not be a revision of the foreign nation’s laws to conform with 
ours. At most it would be a lifting of the specific restraints in the par- 
ticular situation. 
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Antitrust Law and Joint International Business 


Ventures in Economically Underdeveloped 
Countries 


WoLFGANG G. FRIEDMANN® 


Increasingly American investors will choose or will be compelled 
to hold a minority interest rather than a majority share in new enter- 
prises in underdeveloped countries. It is therefore a matter of con- 
siderable concern that the Sherman Act, as currently interpreted, may 
impede the very form of American enterprise abroad that is most 
acceptable to the majority of the less developed countries and is most 
likely to destroy the real or imagined fear of “imperialist” foreign 
capital domination. 


The court decisions dealing with joint international business 
ventures are very few and their import is doubtful. They are all con- 
cerned with joint ventures by several American firms or by major 
American and European firms which dominate between them a certain 
field of industry, (i. e. the I.C.I., National Lead, Timken and Minnesota 
Mining cases). There is no reported decision dealing with a partner- 
ship arrangement between an American firm and local capital in an 
underdeveloped country. 


Generally, such joint ventures are a response to the new nation- 
alism, which seeks an increasing national control of manufacture. In 
support of their legality, it may be sufficient to refer to two decisions. 
In the I.C.I. opinion it was stated that: “It is settled that manufactur- 
ing ventures, even in domestic markets, are not made unlawful per se 
by the Sherman Act, but become unlawful only if their purpose or 
their effect is to restrain trade or monopolize.” And in Minnesota 
Mining, Judge Wyzanski admitted that: “It is axiomatic that if over 
a sufficiently long period American enterprises, as a result of political 
or economic barriers, cannot export directly or indirectly from the 
United States to a particular country at a profit, then any private ac- 
tion taken to secure or interfere solely with business in that area, 
whatever else it may do, does not restrain foreign commerce in that 
area in violation of the Sherman Act. For, the very hypothesis is that 


*Professor of Law, Columbia University. Summarized by permission from Colum- 
bia Law Review, June, 1960. 
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there is not and could not be any American foreign commerce in that 
area which could be restrained or monopolized.” 


There are many countries in which there is a profitable market 
for only one manufacturer of steel tubes, diesel trucks, or nylon stock- 
ings and the governments desire manufacture to be concentrated in 
one efficient unit. If, for example, Ford and General Motors, as the 
price to be paid for continuing their business in a country, respond to 
such pressure by combining facilities, is the U. S. antitrust law vio- 
lated? If we regard the dictum of Judge Wyzanski as more than a 
dictum, the answer would probably be “yes.” The pooling would cer- 
tainly constitute “a combination of dominant American manufacturers 
to establish joint factories for the sole purpose of serving the internal 
commerce of that country” which “may therefore be subject to con- 
demnation regardless of the reasonableness of the manufacturers’ con- 
duct in the foreign countries. . . . Joint foreign factories like domestic 
price fixing would be invalid per se because they eliminate or restrain 
competition in the American domestic market. . . . The good and 
evil nature of the immediate manifestations of the producers’ joint 
action is a superficial consideration.” 


It is necessary to reassess the application of antitrust legislation 
to foreign investment in the light of contemporary realities. The Report 
of the Attorney General's Committee in the Antitrust Laws has sug- 
gested that the Sherman Act should apply “only to those arrangements 
between Americans alone, or in concert with foreign firms, which have 
such substantial anti-competitive effects on this country’s trade . 
with foreign nations as to constitute unreasonable restraints.” 

As the problems are so much on the borderline between business, 
law and politics, and the number of cases that raise possible antitrust 
objections is rather small, it would seem advisable to obtain clarifica- 
tion through the use of diplomatic procedures at the negotiation stage. 
In the Iranian Oil Agreement of 1954, a case in which the position of 
the Justice Department was made known prior to conclusion of the 
negotiations, the U. S. Government indicated its approval of the agree- 
ments, which, in the words of a former Legal Adviser to the State De- 
partment, “might otherwise have been called into question under 
the antitrust law.” 

This procedure might be used more often, at least in the more 
important cases, and the Department of State, which tends to take a 
more international view than the domestically oriented Department 
of Justice, would sometimes act as an intermediary between foreign 
governments and the American authorities involved. 
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To Win the Minds and Souls of Men 








Editorial: We Must Mobilize and Act 


The powerful surge of independence throughout the world is 
dramatic evidence of the importance of freedom and self-respect to 
the peoples of the world. Yet the United States, the symbol of democ- 
racy in the eyes of many, is falling behind in the race to win the minds 
and souls of the millions of people emerging from the bonds of poverty 
and political domination. This is a striking and disturbing fact. 


Fortunately many of our leaders are alert to the problem, and 
there is a growing awareness of the need for action among the people 
as a whole. In the manner which seems characteristic of democracies, 
we have been slow to sense our danger and the enemy has made deep 
inroads in our position. But as Pearl Harbor galvanized Americans to 
urgent efforts for the physical defense of our land, it may be hoped 
that Castro will ignite an equally energetic and well-directed drive 
to reassert the prestige, not just of the United States, but of the prin- 
ciples of democracy and freedom in all phases of life for which it 
stands. 


As in 1941, so also in 1961, we must unite in our efforts around 
well conceived programs. We present in this FORUM three specific 
proposals for policies and action. Each doubtless has its shortcomings, 
and better ideas may evolve as they are discussed. The important thing, 
however, is that these and other ideas be considered promptly and 
thoroughly and we get on quickly to the stage of effective action. 


IO“ a ewwe ome, 
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Needed: 
A Bold New Program of Information 


Wru1aAM E. Bartow* 


In Latin America as in too many key areas around the world, we 
are in trouble because we fail effectively to communicate with peoples 
who are vital to our economy and to our very survival. Our problems 
share two common denominators: communist opportunism, and our 
failure to cope with this opportunism and inability to seize the in- 
formation initiative. 

We need a comprehensive program combining economic aid with 
friendship-building educational programs. Unless we generate a major 
effort in these two areas—and quickly—our current headaches will 
seem minor by comparison to what could happen. It is unfortunate 
that it took the Castro upheaval to arouse us to the need for action. It 
would be more than unfortunate to view the current crisis as a matter 
of passing importance. When former president Jose Figueres of Costa 
Rica observes, “The only way to get elected in Latin America today is 
by being anti-American,” then there isn’t any time to waste. 

Naturally, the economic program comes first, since food and shel- 
ter precede understanding. But even the aid program needs to be 
guided by a knowledge of the conditions in which it is administered. 
Some cautions: (1) Let’s not call the program a Latin American 
“Marshall Plan”, or anything else that smacks of a repeat performance. 
President Kubitschek has suggested “Operation Pan America” which 
might be the best name. (2) The program must be dramatic. It could 
be offered as what President Lleras Camargo of Colombia has called 
a “revolution against poverty.” (3) It should be administered by a 
high-ranking central authority. Fifteen years ago, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs ranked third in the State De- 
partment. Today, he is one of 11 area officials on the fifth level of or- 
ganization. (4) The economic program must accept and support the 
need for social and economic change in Latin America, recognizing 
that reform is not a dirty word simply because Castro and others use 
it as a front for communism. 

Already, the Castro-communists have gotten the propaganda jump 
on us. There are now at least 84 Soviet bloc propaganda centers in 


*President, Vision, Inc. Summarized by permission from Printers’ Ink, Septem- 
ber 238, 1960. 
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Latin America. More than 300 newspapers, magazines and other 
periodicals are communist-oriented. Communist short-wave stations 
beam 100 hours a week in Spanish and Portuguese language programs 
in the area. The total direct and indirect Soviet bloc propaganda effort 
is estimated at $100-million a year. Compare to this the Latin Amer- 
ican budget of our U. S. Information Service. It comes to $6-million. 
As a matter of fact, when Congress cut the USIA budget in 1953, the 
Voice of America eliminated its special Latin American broadcasts. 
Spanish-language programs to the area were resumed last March—on 
a one-hour-a-day basis. 

Senator Mansfield has urged a program which in general terms 
was proposed earlier by Vision to: “Seek the active and intense coop- 
eration of the communications industry” in a concerted effort to bring 
up to date the 19th century comprehension of Latin America widely 
held in this country and the 19th century comprehension of this coun- 
try still largely held in Latin America.” It might be more effective to 
carry this one step further, to embrace media and communications 
people throughout the Americas in an “Inter-American Information 
Committee” dedicated to promoting improved mutual respect and 
understanding. 

The principle is the mutual, unselfish effort of media and men in 
behalf of public service. Newspapers, magazines, radio, TV, outdoor, 
movies, and other media have donated vast amounts of time and 
space for various campaigns, from getting out the vote to protecting 
our forests from fires. The proposal now is to enlarge on this principle. 
The Committee would be made up of national subcommittees—groups 
of media and communications executives in each country. Each would 
work mutually to deliver truth to the audience of 400-million people 
in the Western Hemisphere. There are, of course, many problems. But 
the primary problem is to make a start, to establish a center that could 
stimulate the broadest possible activity on every front. 


The Freedom Academy: 
A New Approach in the Cold War 


THomas J. Dopp* 

We have been losing the cold war partly because we have failed 

to understand its total character, partly because we have been ama- 
teurs fighting against professionals. The task of the Freedom Com- 
mission Bill and Freedom Academy is to fill this gap in our defenses. 


*U. S. Senator from Connecticut. Summarized from a speech delivered in the 
U. S. Senate, August 26, 1960. 
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As a starting point, I suggest that we examine what the Commu- 
nists have done. In 1895 Lenin was exiled to Siberia and for four years 
he pondered the problems of the revolution. He concluded that he and 
his associates were amateurs using “primitive methods” of conflict. 
What the revolution needed was not eager amateurs, but highly trained 
professional revolutionaries, who, in Lenin’s words, would give to the 
revolution “not their spare evenings but the whole of their lives”. Prior 
to 1917 he established three political warfare schools in Western 
Europe whose graduates became the world’s first professionally trained 
revolutionaries. In 1917 they played a key role in the efficient, ruthless 
manner in which the Bolsheviks were able to penetrate and control 
key army regiments, labor unions and intellectual groups, to isolate 
the government from the people by expert agitation and propaganda, 
and to manipulate their opponents from positions of power. 


Shortly after their take-over, the Bolsheviks established a system 
of top level political warfare development and training centers. It is 
estimated that these schools have graduated more than 100,000 Com- 
munists from all parts of the world. These ace professionals are the 
first group in history whose training has prepared them to coordinate 
the full range of political weapons and cold war weapons systems— 
the political, the economic, the social, the psychological—with basic 
military strategy. At these centers, Russian political scientists and other 
specialists undertook a tremendous research project in tactics and 
strategy of political warfare. 


I now come to a shocking and disheartening fact. We are in the 
fifteenth year of the so called cold war, yet we have no development 
and training program which can hope to produce the cold war opera- 
tional knowledge and the trained leadership groups who can outplan, 
outthink, outorganize and outdedicate the Communists. We recognize 
the urgency of staying ahead in military technology and we spend 
billions of dollars on research and development. But we do not recog- 
nize that the non-military arts or sciences of the cold war must be 
developed with the same intensity. The hearings on the present bill 
established: (1) “No concentrated, systematic effort is being made to 
develop an integrated operational science for our side which will meet 
the entire Soviet attack and work toward our long-range national ob- 
jectives in a coordinated manner, utilizing every area of potential 
strength in the public and private sectors.” and (2) “Nowhere today 
can Government personnel or private citizens receive broad spectrum 
training in cold war.” Our situation bears a certain resemblance ta 
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that of the Russian revolutionaries in 1900. We, like they, are amateurs, 
using primitive methods of political warfare which are easily frustrated 
by an alert enemy. 


The purpose of the Freedom Commission is to fill this gap by 
establishing an advanced training and development center, The Free- 
dom Academy, to perform two principal jobs: (1) to think through 
all of the methods and means that free men may properly use to de- 
feat the entire Soviet attack in the political, social, ideological, cul- 
tural, psychological, economic and organizational spheres—not only 
what can be done in the public sector, but also what can be done in 
the private sector. Then to develop proposals for a coordinated short 
and long range strategy for victory. (2) To educate government per- 
sonnel, private citizens and foreign students concerning the nature 
and dimensions of the global struggle between freedom and commu- 
nism, and to train them in the science of counteraction. 





Ideas and Dollars in Asia 


KINGSLEY MARTIN® 


Nothing has done the West more harm than the late Secretary 
Dulles’ assumption that the reason for giving aid was military. The 
Indonesians promptly threw out a foreign minister who made a bargain 
to accept American military aid, and the Burmese, who had been fight- 
ing Communism for twelve years, refused all American aid when 
“economic aid” became military assistance. 


The Communist appeal to Asian countries has sounded like this: 
“We were a nation of poor exploited peasants like you only a genera- 
tion ago; we hired the machinery and technical instruction we needed 
from America. We rid ourselves of this aid as soon as we could, and 
now we are the technical equals of the Americans. We offer you aid 
to make your nation independent and self-confident. No obligations 
are attached.” If the underdeveloped countries had taken this appeal 
at its face value the Communists would have won the battle. But the 
Communist bloc has not always lived up to its economic promises and, 
since the Russians started to bully the Yugoslavs and repressed the 
national revolt in Hungary, the tendency to fear that Communism may 


*Editor, New Statesman. Summarized by permission from The Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1960. 
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be a threat and not a symbol of liberation has increased. Thus, there 
is a new readiness to cooperate economically with the West if aid is 
disinterestedly offered. 


The effect of the U-2 flight on the one hand and of China’s 
threatening pose on the other is to strengthen neutralism greatly 
throughout non-Communist Asia. It was John Foster Dulles’ most dan- 
gerous error to regard neutralism as a leaning toward Communism and 
to assume that economic, military, political, and propagandist aid 
should be given to politicians like Kishi, who was a war criminal, or 
Syngman Rhee and Menderes, who represent the corrupt and decadent 
autocracies of the past. Such tools must always break in America’s 
hands, since they do not represent the interests or the aspirations of 
the people. The revolt in Japan is not a victory for Communism but a 
demand for an independent and peaceful government. American policy 
should be to support the forces in each Asian country that offer the 
best chance of popular support and to help them to create the balanced 
economy that every technically backward country needs for strength 


and stability. 


India is by far the largest and most important of the countries in 
which dollars and rubles compete. The Economist said last March that 
the Western nations had to decide whether they were ready to under- 
take commitments that would “ensure that so far as it lies in their 
power, India’s third plan will not fail for lack of adequate help from 
them.” This time there must not be that “sense of the provisional,” of 
readiness to “bail out,” of merely “helping to turn the next corner” 
that had been a feature even of the West's decision to tide over India’s 
financial crisis two years ago. The comparison is with America’s deci- 
sion in the Marshall Plan: “The decision to work cooperatively for a 
real solution, and to stay with the problem until it has been overcome.” 


The basic mistake of the West is to accept Khrushchev’s challenge 
on his own terms. We must cease to regard underdeveloped countries 
as fields of battle, economic or military. The way to win in Asia is 
not to fight a war against Communism or to attempt to create a 
capitalist economy in countries where imperialism is no more popular 
than Communism. We should welcome every improvement in the liv- 
ing standards of excolonial countries. Independence and prosperity are 
good things in themselves. As they grow in strength, the nations will 
become less dependent on any outside power. They will be free of 
Communism and of imperialism. 
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In this section we report research 


Research projects by universities, foundations 


and others which are significant for 
international management. Projects 


Roundup are reported twice: at their inception 


and when they are completed. 








DECISION MAKING FOR OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS. A study 
of the analytical and administrative process by which U. S. companies 
make decisions on investments. Specific decisions were studied in 172 
companies through interviews with executives and study of records. 
The research extended from 1956 to 1959, For a summary of the major 
findings see page 5. The date of the publication of the full report is 
uncertain. Conducted under the Research Division of the Harvard 
Business School by Richard D. Robinson. 


INVESTMENT POSSIBILITIES IN TROPICAL AFRICA. A country 
by country, industry by industry survey of the opportunities for new 
investment. Based on research in Africa in 1958-59 during which some 
400 government and business people were interviewed. Investment 
and Development Possibilities in Tropical Africa, by Edward and 
Mildred Marcus (N. Y.: Bookman Associates, 1960), See p. 11. 


OVERSEAS LICENSING BY CANADIAN FIRMS. A questionnaire 
survey of practices and interest in licensing in 160 Canadian firms in- 
cluding some U. S. subsidiaries by the School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Western Ontario. Results reported in Business 
Quarterly article summarized on page 7. Director: John G. Myers, 
formerly Instructor, University of Western Ontario. 


WORKER PARTICIPATION IN DECISION MAKING. An intensive 
examination of the effectiveness of the Polish communist program for 
involvement of workers in factory management decision making. Based 
on 8 weeks of direct observation in a factory in Lodz, Poland, in 1957, 
this study is of exceptional interest not only because of the light it 
sheds on a specific question but also because it is unique in the fullness 
with which it reveals conditions and worker state of mind in a typical 
communist factory. The author, currently a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, is a Czech with full command of Polish. A Polish 
Factory, by Kiri Kolaja (Lexington, Univ. of Kentucky Press, 1960). 
See p. 17. 
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General Management 


PLANNING FOR PROFITS IN WORLD 
BUSINESS. sy RAPHAEL HODGSON AND 
MICHAEL MIcHAELIs. Harvard Business Re- 
view. Nov.-Dec., 1960, pp. 135-148. An 
analysis of five important economic and 
political conditions affecting the outcome of 
U.S. overseas business by two associates of 
Arthur D., Little, Inc. 


THE FUTURE POSITION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL DIVISION IN A MANUFAC- 
TURING ENTERPRISE. sy Prescorr C. 
Crarts, Jr. International Trade Review. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 22-23. A vice president of 
the First National Bank of Boston discusses 
the idea that international divisions of U.S. 
companies may be replaced by great inter- 
national companies from the point of view of 
a manufacturing enterprise. 


LRP FOR INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS. 
BY JoHn FAYERWEATHER. California Manage- 
ment Review. Fall, 1960, pp. 23-35. Policies 
are proposed for dealing with the threat of 
nationalism, the development of local national 
executives, and the internationalizing of man- 
agement. See p. 3. 


ORGANIZING INTERNATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. sy 
Ricuarp D. Rosinson. Oregon Business Re- 
view. Aug., 1960, pp. 1-6. A report on a 
research project conducted by the author on 
the need for better organization to run inter- 
national businesses. See p. 5 and 36, 


READINGS IN POLICY AND PRACTICE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. Edwin 
F. Wigglesworth, ed. N.Y.: Thomas Ashwell 
& Co., 1960, 380 p., paper $10.00. A selec- 
tion of articles from recent years of Export 
Trade on policy, manufacturing, licensing, 
marketing, financing, and export procedure. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS PLANNING 
MUST REST ON UNVARNISHED FACTS. 
BY STEFAN J. Runpt. Export Trade. Nov. 14, 
1960, pp. 40-41. A criticism of incomplete 
reporting of the true (and grim) facts on 
dollar problems, the attitudes of other Latin 
countries toward Castro, etc., and a warning 
that business cannot rely on the same incom- 
plete intelligence if it wishes to survive over- 
seas, 


TOP MANAGEMENT’S ROLE IN AN IN- 
TERNATIONAL MARKETING PROGRAM. 
BY Davin J. Firzcrsons. Export Trade. Oct. 
10, 1960, pp. 10-11-+-. The decision to invest, 
interchange of information, control through 
budget, provision of more capital, control of 
credit terms, and veto power over new prod- 
ucts are some of the subjects discussed by a 
vice president of Sterling Drug, Inc. 


CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES IN 
A WORLD OF REVOLUTIONARY 
CHANGE. sy Raupu J. Corpmver. Export 
Trade. I: Nov. 28, 1960, pp. 12-13+; II: 
Dec. 5, 1960, pp. 8-9-+. The chairman of the 
board of General Electric talks first of the 
challenges facing business in the world today 
and then in Part II discusses international 
business strategy for selling world markets. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND THE WORLD. 
BY Ricwarp D. Rosinson. Business Review. 
(U. of Houston, Houston, Texas) Aug., 1960, 
pp. 4-8. A new outlook is suggested for 
American businessmen in the international 
scene, 


DEVELOPING PROFITABLE PARTNER- 
SHIPS IN OVERSEAS OPERATIONS. sy 
Rospert G. Sprout, Jn. The Management 
Review. Oct., 1960, pp. 4-8+. A how-to 
article giving information on how to get 
started, local partners, local financing, local 
know-how, control and protection of invest- 
ment, charter provisions, managing agent con- 
tract, joint holding companies, joint ventures, 
antitrust laws, ete. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS: ESSENTIAL 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR GROWING MID- 
WEST ENTERPRISE. Laurence P. Dowd, 
ed. Ann Arbor: U. of Michigan, 1960, 175 p. 
paper. $3.50. (Michigan Business Papers 
#36) This volume contains the speeches that 
were given at the International Business Con- 
ference, May, 1960 at U. of Michigan. Sub- 
jects discussed are: opportunities for inter- 
national business, problems of financing it, 
problems of managing it, and the impact of 
the Seaway. 


FOREIGN LICENSING—AN EXPORT AL- 
TERNATIVE. sy J. G. Myers. The Business 
Quarterly. Fall, 1960, pp. 167-175. The 
author discusses some of the pros and cons of 
the use of foreign li ing agr ts by 
Canadians in place of, or along with, an 
active export program. See p. 7 and 36, 
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ELEMENTAL OBSERVATIONS ON AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN BUSINESS. sy ANDREW 
W. Brarnerp. International Trade Review. 
I: Nov., 1960, pp. 20-21+4-. II: Dec., 1960, 
pp. 7-9+. A discussion of the problems of 
U.S. business in various foreign operations— 
export, import, manufacture abroad, etc.— 
and of new concepts needed. 


THE MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION. 
International Management Digest. Nov., 1960, 
pp. 51-52. A summary of part of a forthcom- 
ing book—Management and _ Corporations, 
1965 by David E. Lilienthal. N.Y.: McGraw- 
Hill. An exploration of the problems tomor- 
row’s top managers in multinational corpora- 
tions will face. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND INDUSTRIAL 
MAN: THE PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND 
MANAGEMENT IN ECONOMIC GROWTH. 
By Ciark Kerr, Joun T. Duntop, FREDER- 
ick H. HarsisON, AND CHARLES A. MYERS. 
Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1960, 311 p. 
$6.00. A research study of the problems be- 
tween labor and management arising from 
industrialization at different levels in the sev- 
eral countries studied. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE HANDBOOK, 1960- 
1961. Washington: Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1960, 142 p. $2.00. This 
handbook covers the functions, activities, and 
services of U.S. government, intergovernmen- 
tal, and business organizations which serve 
foreign commerce; basic data and sources of 
information on foreign trading; listings of 
books, periodicals, etc., pertaining to foreign 
trade, overseas investment, etc.; lists of or- 
ganizations serving foreign trade and invest- 
ment, 


HOW COMMERCE ASSISTS U.S. BUSI- 
NESS IN FOREIGN INVESTMENT. sy 
Greorce H. Becker, Jr. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Oct. 31, 1960, pp. S-3+. How the 
U.S. Department of Commerce aids U.S. 
firms interested in investing abroad. 


HOW TO GET FREE HELP IN INVEST- 
ING OVERSEAS. sy Tep M. Levine. Inter- 
national Trade Review. Nov., 1960, pp. 27- 
28. 


PROFITS FOR INTERNATIONAL OPERA- 
TIONS. sy JoserH S. RosapePre. The Ex- 
change. Sept., 1960, pp. 1-5. A general sur- 
vey followed by statements of foreign earn- 
ings of several U.S. companies, 


CAPITAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOR- 
EIGN OPERATIONS. sy Morris ConEN 
AND Martin R. Garnssrucu. Business Rec- 
ord. Oct., 1960, pp. 30-35. A report on 
capital appropriations for foreign operations 
and capital expenditures abroad in 1960. 


THE HAZARDS AND ADVANTAGES FOR 
U.S. COMPANIES IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
sy Rosert B. SHaw. The Magazine of Wall 
Street. Oct. 8, 1960, pp. 67-70+. A report 


on the scope of U.S. investment abroad and 
a survey of the many types of problems and 
advantages, 


HOW U.S. BUSINESS CAN CASH IN ON 
OVERSEAS METALWORKING '- EXPAN- 
SION. By STEPHEN W. KANN. Export Trade. 
Nov. 21, 1960, pp. 10-18. Rapid industrial- 
ization in other countries creates opportunities 
for U.S. suppliers of plant equipment and raw 
materials, 


LET’S GO GLOBAL! sy H. E. Hum- 
PHREYS, Jr. Industrial Development and 
Manufacturers Record. Nov., 1960, pp. 6-8. 
The chairman of the board of U.S. Rubber 
Company points out the promising business 
conditions abroad, especially in Western Eu- 
rope, discusses the problems and opportuni- 
ties presented to U.S. businessmen by these 
conditions, and suggests ways U.S, business 
can take advantage of booming overseas 
conditions, 


IRELAND AND BRITAIN PUSH PRO- 
GRAMS FOR MORE U.S. INVESTMENT. 
By H. McKintey Conway, Jr. Industrial 
Development and Manufacturers Record. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 18-32. Case studies of 
some U.S. companies that are already manu- 
facturing in the British Isles and information 
on what is being done to make Britain at- 
tractive to foreign investors and on ways in 
which U.S, business can operate there. 


WHY BRITAIN LOOKS GOOD TO USS. 
INVESTORS. sy CwHarntes A. CERAMI. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Dec., 
1960, pp. 41-46. The many attractions 
Britain offers U.S. companies wishing to 
manufacture overseas are described. 


ADVICE FOR BUSINESSMEN. sy Lupwic 
Ernarp. European-Atlantic Review. Autumn, 
1960, pp. 7-8. The West German Minister 
ot Economics gives a policy for businessmen 
in meeting the challenge of the larger mar- 
kets provided by European integration. 


THE COMMON MARKET WELCOMES 
YOU. sy TaMan AIELLO. Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. Oct., 1960, pp. 50-51. An 
interview with Walter Hallstein, president of 
EEC’s executive commission. Hallstein tells 
how American business can benefit from the 
new trade bloc. 


WHERE TO START IN EUROPE: SEVEN 
REASONS ONE FIRM CHOSE DENMARK. 
Business International. Sept. 30, 1960, pp. 
1-2. R. C. Allen Business Machines’ experi- 
ence in setting up business in Denmark is 
described. 


CHOOSING FRANCE BUT SPURNING 
PARIS. International Management Digest. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 34-39. A report on the new 
trend for U.S. businesses which set up plants 
in France to follow the French government’s 
urging to settle in the provinces. Some of 
the advantages and disadvantages of pro- 
vincial sites are discussed. 
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WHY DO U.S. INDUSTRIALISTS TAKE 
PART IN FRENCH INDUSTRY? (38) 
REICHHOLD. sy WALTER BrevER. Com- 
merce in France. Oct. 15, 1960, pp. 8-9. 
The vice president of Reichhold Chemicals’ 
European operations tells how his company 
got established in France. 


HONG KONG HAS IMPORTANT ADVAN- 
TAGES FOR U.S. BUSINESS. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Nov. 21, ‘1960, pp. 3-4. A 
survey of the expanding U.S. partciipation in 
Hong Kong business life and some advice 
on how to get into business there. 


LESSONS WE SHOULD LEARN FROM IN- 
DONESIA AND THE CONGO. By Forp 
Wuikins. Export Trade. Sept. 19, 1960, pp. 
10-12. The businessman’s problems in the 
Far East and Africa today are described and 
a new formula is given to help business adjust 
to changing overseas conditions. 


OVERSEAS MARKETS FOR CONTRAC- 
TORS. sy F. I. Watson. New Common- 
wealth. Oct., 1960, pp. 650-652. The par- 
ticipation of British building and civil en- 
gineering contractors abroad is described as 
is the scope for more participation. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND THE EURO- 
PEAN MANAGER. sy F. Newron Parks. 
Management Methods. Nov., 1960, pp. 88- 
42+-. A study of the European manager in 
terms of his compensation, job titles, work 
customs, attitudes, and strengths and weak- 
nesses. Included are profiles of individual 
executives of several countries, 


RUSSIANS DRIVE FOR AUTOMATION. 
Business Week. Nov. 19, 1960, pp. 59-68. 
A report on Russian progress in industrial 
automation. 


WHAT YOU’D BE DOING IN RUSSIA. 
Nation’s Business. Dec., 1960, pp. 40-41-+-. 
An accounting of the work of the executive 
in Russian industry. 


NCR’S FOREIGN SUCCESS STORY. sy 
JosepH R. MARSHALL. Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. Dec., 1960, pp. 32-83. 
An interview with Robert S. Oelman, presi- 
dent of National Cash Register, in which he 
describes the philosophy of his company in 
conducting its overseas operations and gives 
some advice to other companies, 


Q. WHAT GROWS FASTER THAN I.B.M.? 
A. 1.B.M. ABROAD. sy Rospert SHEEHAN. 
Fortune. Nov., 1960, pp. 166-170+. A case 
study of International Business Machine’s 
international operations. 


FREE WORLD TRADE—A _ TRAFFIC 
MAN’S DREAM. sy RayMonp J. GRAULICH. 
American Import and Export Bulletin. Nov., 
1960, pp. 955-958+-. The traffic manager of 
Time-Life International discusses the idea of 
completely free world trade and tells some- 
thing about how his company operates 
globally. 


ASTRA CREATES AND MEETS MARKET. 
France Actuelle. Nov. 15, 1960, pp. 1-7. A 
study of the development of Astra Company, 
a French enterprise which manufactures and 
sells margarine and dehydrated soups. The 
company’s experience in combating the neg- 
ative French attitude toward prepared foods 
is described in some detail. 


THE KRUPP EMPIRE. sy TeReNcE Pritt. 
The Atlantic Monthly. Oct., 1960, pp. 79-88. 
A study of the Krupp family and its business 
and a commentary on German industrialists 
in general. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE IN SWEDEN. sy 
Dovcias V. Verney. Liverpool: Liverpool 
U. Press, 1959, 132 p. 21s. A study of public 
enterprises such as road passenger transport, 
restaurants, iron works and so on which com- 
pete with private enterprise. The work is con- 
cerned more with the administration of these 
enterprises than with their economics. 


MANAGEMENT OF STATE-OWNED IN- 
DUSTRIES: SOME SCANDINAVIAN EX- 
PERIENCES. sy Sune Canruson. Skandi- 
naviska Banken Quarterly Review. July, 1960, 
pp. 81-90. Public industrial enterprises in 
Norway, Finland, and Sweden are described. 
Included is material on relationships with 
government, investments and financial mat- 
ters, problems of procurement and sales, per- 
sonnel problems, management objectives and 
criteria of efficiency. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN SOUTH INDIA. 
sy Georce B. Batpwin. Glencoe; Free Press, 
1960, 339 p. $6.00. Thirty-seven case studies 
of public and private modern industrial en- 
terprises, chiefly in Mysore. 


Marketing 


OPERATION HARD SELL: 6-MONTH 
PROGRESS REPORT OF U.S. EXPORT 
EXPANSION DRIVE. sy Braptey Fisx. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. Sept. 26, 1960, 
pp. 18-20. An Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce reports on progress in increasing U.S. 
exports and discusses some of the methods 
being used. 


THREE STEPS TO PROFIT ABROAD. 
Nation’s Business. Oct., 1960, pp. 108-116. 
Practical pointers on pinpointing sales areas, 
finding foreign associates, and fitting prod- 
ucts to markets. 


WORLD TRADE: BOOMING MARKET. sy 
BRADLEY Fisk. Nation’s Business. Sept., 1960, 
pp. 34-35+. An article in interview form. 
The Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs gives some examples of 
ways in which specific U.S. businesses of all 
sizes are profiting through export. 
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INTRODUCTION TO DOING IMPORT AND 
EXPORT BUSINESS. Washington: Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1959, 187 
p. $2.00. An introductory guide for manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers without 
previous experience in importing and for 
manufacturing companies and other producers 
going into exporting. 


WE CAN SELL MORE IN WORLD MAR- 
KETS. sy E. E. SCHNELLBACHER. Connecti- 
cut Industry. Nov., 1960, pp. 17-19. A digest 
of a speech telling how the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce is helpful, particularly to 
small companies, wishing to export. Examples 
are given of how some companies made their 
way into export. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO 
BREAK INTO EXPORT FIELD. sy E. E. 
SCHNELLBACHER Export Trade. Nov. 20, 
1960, pp. 11-18+. A talk intended for new- 
comers to the export field. 


GETTING THE EXPORT ORDER. sy At- 
EXANDER A. GLop. Connecticut Industry. 
Nov., 1960, p. 20. A digest of an address by 
the export manager of Standard Mill Supply 
Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, who 
tells how his company operates in the export 
market. 


AMERICAN SALES. SKILLS: UP TO 
WORLD TRADE CHALLENGE? Salesweek. 
Oct. 31, 1960, pp. 12-16. A survey of the 
challenges and problems that U.S. producers 
face in world markets as well as some advice 
on how to make good. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SALES. sy RALPH 
M. Binney. Connecticut Industry. Nov., 1960, 
pp. 19-20. The vice president of the inter- 
national division of First National Bank of 
Boston gives a step by step chart of how to 
finance foreign sales, 


A NOTE ON RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
AND PROBLEMS OF EXPORT-CREDIT 
GUARANTEES (WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO WESTERN EUROPE). Economic 
Bulletin for Europe. Sept., 1960, pp. 51-60. 
Export-credit guarantee systems of France, 
Germany, and Britain described. 


INSURING EXPORT CREDIT RISKS. sy 
A. L. McManus. Board of Trade Journal. 
Sept. 9, 1960, pp. xv-xvi. A description of 
the British system of export credit guaranties, 


HOW EXPORT CREDITS ARE INSURED. 
The Economist. Nov. 5, 1960, pp. 581-582. 
U.K., German, French, and U.S. export credit 
guaranties are compared. 


HERE’S PROOF THAT FOREIGN READ- 
ERS WANT FACTS TOO. sy Howarp G. 
SawyER. Industrial Marketing. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 45-47. A report on a study made of 
foreign readers of Industria to determine 
what they remembered of ads they had read. 
It was found that in general the most re- 
membered ads were those containing factual 
information on a particular product or proc- 
ess. See p. 9. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND 
THE PROTECTION OF THE CONSUMER. 
By M. Bonow. International Labour Review. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 327-340. Consumer coopera- 
tives in the West, especially in Sweden, are 
described and evaluated. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. Foreign Trade. 
Sept. 24, 1960, pp. 26-28. Philippines; and 
Singapore and Malaya; Oct. 8, 1960, pp. 30- 
33. Hong Kong; Ceylon; Oct. 22, 1960, pp. 
22-23, Iran; Pakistan; Nov. 19, 1960, pp. 
80-31. Egypt. Parts of a long series on the 
market for Canadian paints and varnishes in 
various countries, 


WORLD TRADE IN REVIEW. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Sept. 12, 1960, pp. S-l- 
S-48. A country-by-country report on trading 
conditions in 55 nations, 


CANADIAN MARKET ISSUE. Advertising 
Age. Nov. 21, 1960, pp. 73-128. Several 
articles and many statistics on advertising, 
advertising agencies, media, and the special 
problems of advertising in Canada. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
CANADIAN INDSTRIAL MARKET. sy H. 
Jay Buutxien. Industrial Marketing, Sept., 
1960, pp. 65-91. A description of the charac- 
teristics of the Canadian market for industrial 
goods, with a province by province analysis 
of regional differences. 


WHAT THE CANADIAN MARKET MEANS 
TO YOU. sy R. W. D. Hansince. Sales 
Management. Nov. 10, 1960, pp. 202-215. 
A discussion of the size and character of the 
Canadian market, including many statistics 
on the market in each province. 


HOW CANADIAN- BUSINESS’ PRESS 
SERVES THE MARKET. sy FRANK Rose. 
Industrial Marketing. Sept., 1960, pp. 92-99. 
Information on the business publications that 
serve the Canadian market. Included is in- 
formation on their number, circulation, edi- 
torial coverage, and how they differ from 
U.S. business papers, 


FLOYD CHALMERS: CANADA’S BAT- 
TLING PUBLISHER. Printers’ Ink. Nov. 18, 
1960, pp. 60-65. A description of the efforts 
of the president of McLean-Hunter Publishing 
Co. of Canada to create distinctively Cana- 
dian periodicals, reaching both French and 
English speaking Canadians, 


THE IMPACT OF EUROPEAN EXPAN- 
SION ON ADVERTISING IN _ LATIN 
AMERICA. sy Oscar §S. Cornejo. Export 
Trade. Nov. 14, 1960, pp. 59-64. The author 
tells how European companies are competing 
with U.S. companies in Latin America and 
how his company, Worthington Corp., is 
meeting the challenge. 


JAPAN: RIVAL FOR LATIN MARKETS? 
Printers’ Ink. Nov. 4, 1960, pp. 62-64. Ja- 
pan’s successful efforts in selling and adapt- 
ing goods in the Latin market are described. 
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SOUTH AMERICA’S TRADING PATTERN. 
Foreign Trade. Dec. 8, 1960, pp. 4-29. A 
study of market and economic conditions in 
British Guiana, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and Brazil. 


MARKET PROSPECTS IN PUERTO RICO. 
By J. M. KNowtes. Foreign Trade, Sept. 24, 
1960, pp. 2-5. A survey of the market and 
of such marketing facilities as communica- 
tions. Also a report on the advantages and 
disadvantages of setting up a manufacturing 
business there, 


THE CARIBBEAN MARKETS TODAY. For- 
eign Trade. Nov. 5, 1960, pp. 3-43. A group 
of articles, one on each Central American 
and. Caribbean area. The emphasis is on 
opportunities for Canadian traders in these 
areas, 


MARKET FOR ELECTRICAL APPLIAN- 
CES: JAMAICA. sy C. G. Bututs. Foreign 
Trade. Nov. 19, 1960, pp. 20-22. A market 
survey, 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: ARGENTINA. 
sy C. S. Bissetr. Foreign Trade. Sept. 24, 
1960, pp. 9-11. A report on the customs, 
facilities and taboos of advertising in Argen- 
tina, 


THEY SELL BRAZIL’S NEW MIDDLE 
CLASS. Printers’ Ink. Oct. 28, 1960, pp. 67- 
69. A description of a Brazilian advertising 
agency, 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: MEXICO. sy 
Frank B. Crarx. Foreign Trade. Nov. 19, 
1960, pp. 6-7. A description of the various 
means of reaching the buying public, Some 
media figures given. 


MEXICAN AGRICULTURE. sy W. M. 
Miner. Foreign Trade. Oct 22, 1960, pp. 5-8. 
A report not only on what agricultural prod- 
ucts Mexico is producing but also on what 
other nations may hope to sell there. 


1S THERE AN INDUSTRIAL MARKET FOR 
YOU IN MEXICO? sy Wiitarp M. Fox. 
Industrial Marketing. Oct., 1960, pp. 88-102. 
A study of the market in Mexico for indus- 
trial goods and an analysis of some of the 
peculiarities of that market. 


EUROPE BUYS MORE U.S. GOODS Busi- 
ness Week. Oct. 22, 1960, pp. 85-86. A re- 
port on increases in sales of U.S. goods to 
France, Britain and Italy since those coun- 
tries lifted discriminatory restrictions. 


TAKE A SECOND LOOK AT MARKETING 
IN EUROPE. Sales Management. Oct. 21, 
1960, pp. 91-94. A case study of the experi- 
ence of Conoflow Corp., a Philadelphia man- 
ufacturer of control valves, in selling in 
Europe. 


PLANNING AND 3.,.LES ACUMEN NEED- 
ED TO WIN BATTLE OF EUROPEAN 
MARKET PLACE. Business International. 
Nov. 25, 1960, pp. 1-3. Some background 
on EEC and EFTA and some hints on how 
to profit in these markets, 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW CREDIT CARD. 
France Actuelle. Dec. 1, 1960, pp. 1-3. A 
new credit card system devised in France 
is described. 


BIG ADVANCES IN GERMAN ADVERTIS- 
ING TECHNIQUES FOLLOW U.S. PRIN- 
CIPLES. Export Trade. Oct. 31, 1960, pp. 
10-12. A survey of increased and improved 
media, market research activities, and ways 
of meeting Common Market problems. (Re- 
published from German American Trade 
News) 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: GREECE. sy 
L. D. R. Dyxe. Foreign Trade. Oct. 8, 1960, 
pp. 26-28. A study of advertising customs 
and media in Greece, 


THE ENTERTAINMENT MARKET IN 
ITALY. py ANTonio CraMpr. Review of the 
Economic Conditions in Italy. Sept., 1960, 
pp. 463-475. A review of money spent on 
entertainment (TV, movies, etc.) in Italy. 


ADVERTISING IN HOLLAND. sy HeEnx 
VETTEWINKEL. European Marketing Mirror. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 1-2. A description of the 
many faceted Dutch society in which each 
group, such as Socialists, Roman Catholics, 
and Orthodox Protestants read their own 
newspapers and are so different in character 
that they can be reached only by advertising 
aimed specifically at each group. 


WHY METRECAL SUCCEEDS IN ENG- 
LAND. Printers’ Ink, Nov. 11, 1960, pp. 74- 
75. A report on how Metrecal was introduced 
to the British market. 


MOLONEY EVIDENCE REVIEW. Cartel. 
July, 1960, pp. 91-94. A gathering of in- 
formation on various proposed and existing 
arrangements: for educating and protecting 
the British consumer, 


LOCAL CONSUMER ADVICE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. ny Roy Catverr. Cartel. July, 
1960, pp. 95-97+. The problem of where the 
consumer can get accurate information in 
Britain is explored. 


ADVERTISING AND THE ABOLITION OF 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE. sy 
Laszto Sonxope. Cartel. Oct., 1960, pp. 
129-133-++. A study of the connection between 


advertising policy and retail price mainte- 
nance in light of the possibility of legislation 
in restrictive trade practices in the United 
Kingdom. 


MARKETING POTENTIALITIES IN THE 
UNION OF .SOUTH AFRICA. sy H. J. 
Grecory. International Trade Review. Sept., 
1960, pp. 18-14+-. A market survey. 
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ADVERTISING FACILITIES IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST. sy R. A. Bevan. Board of 
Trade Journal. Oct. 14, 1960, pp. 876-877. 
Various media and their costs are described, 
particularly in Egypt. 


PRODUCT DIFFERENTIATION AND AD- 
VERTISING: SOME LESSONS FROM SO- 
VIET EXPERIENCE. sy Manrsnarr I. 
Gotpman. The Journal of Political Economy. 
Aug., 1960, pp. 346-357. The problems of 
maintaining quality in a society such as the 
Soviet Union’s where there is little competi- 
tion and a complete seller’s market is dis- 
cussed. 


SELLING TO COMMUNIST CHINA. sy 
C. M. Forsyru-Smirn. Foreign Trade. Oct. 
8, 1960, pp. 2-4. A how-to article. 


MARKETING IN INDIA. sy Rates WEst- 
FALL AND HARPER W. Boyp, Jr. Journal of 
Marketing. Oct., 1960, pp. 11-17. A survey 
of buying patterns and selling techniques in 
India, Differences between Indian and U.S. 
ways are analyzed. ; 


ADVERTISING IN JAPAN. International 
Advertiser. Sept., 1960, 22 p. A group of 
articles. ‘“‘Advertising in Japan Is ‘Iwato 
Keiki’” by William H. Hemp, describes the 
economy and a booming advertising industry, 
including a good deal of information on agen- 
cies, and media. ‘Media Selling and the 
Japanese Advertising Agency System” by 
Ryozo Sanada describes the unique Japanese 
agency system. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: JAPAN. sy R. 
G. Woo.tHaM. Foreign Trade. Oct. 22, 1960, 
pp. 9-10. Some media information and some 
advice on advertising imported products. 


THE MARKET FOR ELECTRONIC AND 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT: AUS- 
TRALIA. sy L. D. Burke. Foreign Trade. 
Nov. 19, 1960, pp. 22-23. A study both of 
what electronic and communication equip- 
ment is produced in Australia and of what 
the market for imports there is. 


Industrial Relations 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYEE BENEFITS IN 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS. sy GeEor- 
Frey N. Catvert. Export Trade. Oct. 38, 
1966, pp. 12-18. A survey of how the laws 
and customs of different countries make U.S. 
employee benefit plans unsuitable in many 
instances. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR LINGUISTIC 
ABILITY IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
BY Jacos OrnsTEIN. Export Trade. Sept. 12, 
1960, pp. 11-144. A survey of what is 
being done and of what needs to be done to 
give necessary language training to U.S. 
businessmen in foreign operations. 


NEW INSURANCE POLICY FOR EX- 
CHANGEES. spy Wim11aM H. Gray. NAFSA 
News Letter. (National Assn. of Foreign Stu- 


dent Advisers, 
York 27) Oct. 15, 1960, pp. 1-2. A descrip- 
tion of an insurance program worked out to 
cover students studying and traveling outside 
their own countries. 


500 Riverside Drive, New 


EXECUTIVE PAY PATTERNS’ RAISE 
FRESH QUESTIONS. International Manage- 
ment Digest. Nov., 1960, pp. 46-48. U.S., 
U.K., French, German, and Italian practices 
in compensating executives compared 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION IN WESTERN’ EU- 
ROPE. sy F. T. Mau. California Manage- 
ment Review. Fall, 1960, pp. 69-83. A re- 
port on what is being done to meet Europe’s 
problems in making the most of its manpower 
and a discussion of what further can be done. 
See p. 15. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS FACING FIRMS 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. sy Danret Wir. 
Business Horizons, Fall, 1960, pp. 77-83. A 
study of the cultural, social, and health prob- 
lems of the people of Southeast Asia which 
complicate the use of western industrial 
methods in that area. See p. 19. 


TRANSPLANTING ADMINISTRATIVE 
TECHNIQUES: LESSONS FROM INDONE- 
SIAN EXPERIENCE, sy HENRY C. Busx. 
International Devel t Oct., 
1960, pp. 10-14. A devmsiation of a program 
to train Indonesian local government officials 
in techniques of administration in the U.S. 
The values the group gained from this train- 
ing and implications for other such groups 
are explored. 


THE FRINGE ON yp oir ohne ayy Busi- 
ness and E liti Dec., 1960, 
pp. 140-1438. Genmaan benefits—paid vaca- 
tions, social security, coffee breaks and so on 
in several foreign countries are described and 
compared in cost with those in the U.S. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT — SOVIET 
STYLE. Epwarp McCrensky. Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Sept.-Oct., 1960, pp. 44-51. 
Russian personnel administration, executive 
recruitment, control of personnel, compensa- 
tion policies, incentive system, multiple job 
holding, training policies, and trade unions 
are described. 


EXECUTIVE ELITE GO TO SCHOOL. 
France Actuelle. Oct. 15, 1960, pp. 1-8. A 
description of Centre de Recherches et 
d’Etudes des Chefs d’Enterprise located near 
Paris. 


A NORWEGIAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. sy E. 
Wicut Bakke. Bergen: Norwegian School of 
Economics and _ Business Administration, 
1959, 177 p., $2.50. (In U.S.: Yale Labor 
and Management Center, New Haven, Conn.) 
A description and analysis of an executive 
training program given twice yearly in Nor- 
way which is ranked by the author as on a 
level wiwth Harvard’s Advanced Management 
Program and the Administrative Staff College 
at Henley, 
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THE TEACHING OF STATISTICS IN 
SPAIN. sy F. Azornmy Pocu. The American 
Statistician. Oct., 1960, pp. 28-244. A 
description of courses offered at universities 
and institutes in Spain. 


NEW SKILLS FOR NEW SOCIETIES. sy 
Paut Bearnicx. International Development 
Review. Oct., 1960, pp. 6-10. A description 
of technical training offered by a Jewish pro- 
gram called Organization for Rehabilitation 
through Training to young people from un- 
derdeveloped countries. Both the training pro- 
gram and the problems of overcoming resist- 
ance to taking vocational training are de- 
scribed. 


TAIWAN SUGAR INDUSTRY TRAINING 
ITS FOREMEN. sy Kwonc-Hva Lv. Jour- 
nal of the American Society of Training 
Directors. Sept., 1960, pp. 42-45. A descrip- 
tion of the training course given foremen in 
the Taiwan Sugar Corporation and of the 
training given the instructors of the course. 


MANAGERS FOR SMALL INDUSTRY. sy 
Josern E. Stepanex. Chicago: Free Press, 
1960, 245 p. $6.00. A study of the problems 
of recruiting and training management per- 
sonnel for small businesses in newly indus- 
trializing countries. India is the chief example 
used, 


THE INEVITABILITY OF POLITICAL 
UNIONISM IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES: ITALY, THE EXEMPLAR. 
BY Maurice F. Nevrewp. Ithaca: N.Y. 
State School of Industrial Relations, Cornell 
U., 1960, 386 p. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR STANDARDS. sy CLarence W. 
Jenxs. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 159 p. $5.50. 
A study of the actions taken in recent years 
to protect the rights of workers and to apply 
international labor standards properly. 


THE RISE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN 
LABOR MOVEMENT. sy Motses PosLetTe 
Troncoso AND Ben G. Burnett. N.Y.: 
Bookman, 1960, 179 p. $5.00. The book 
traces the origins of Latin American labor 
movements and laws, and examines the close 
tie-in between labor and politics in the area. 
Both South America and Middle America 
are covered. 


LABOR UNITY IN THE WEST INDIES. 
BY FRANK TOMNEY. New Commonwealth. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 634-636. The work and 
viewpoint of trade unions in the Federation 
of the West Indies on the present and future 
development of the area are described. 


THE STATE AND THE TRADE UNIONS. 
By Donatp F. MacDonatp. N.Y.: St. Mar- 
tin’s, 1960, 199 p. $4.50. A study of the 
relationship between government and trade 
unions in Great Britain. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT. sy Victron L. ALLEN. N.Y.: Long- 
mans, 1960, 326 p. $8.25. An analysis of the 
relationship between trade unions and gov- 
ernment in Great Britain and of the influence 
of unions on decisions made by the govern- 
ment. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS IN NORWEGIAN 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. sy G. M. 
Donnowe. The Journal of Business. Oct., 
1960, pp. 363-372. The economic back- 
ground of Norway and the bases of economic 
analysis followed by Norwegian unions are 
described. 


AFRICAN UNIONS AND POLITICS. sy 
CATHERINE Hoskins. West Africa. I: Sept. 
3, 1960, p. 987; II: Sept. 10, 1960, p. 1028. 
A survey of the unions and their political 
affiliations. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND  PROS- 
PECTS IN LATIN AMERICA. sy EsrTants- 
Lau FiscnLowirz. Monthly Labor Review. 
Sept., 1960, pp. 909-916. The shortage of 
skilled manpower on the one hand and of 
jobs for the unskilled on the other are dis- 
cussed as are labor relations, labor produc- 
tivity, and the provisions for labor made by 
the proposed Latin American Common Mar- 
ket. 

EMPLOYMENT IN AN UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED AREA: A SAMPLE SURVEY OF 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA. sy W. F. MaunpeER. 
New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1960, 215 p. 
$5.00. A statistical study of the labor force 
of Kingston, Jamaica, including its skills, 
earnings, age and sex distributions, etc. 


TITO BRILLIANTINO AND THE OVER- 
HEATED GERMAN ECONOMY. sy R. H. 
Pecx. The Director. Oct., 1960, pp. 93-95. 
A study of the shortage of labor in Western 
Germany and of the efforts the country is 
making to alleviate the situation through 
attracting and holding foreign workers of all 
levels. 


THE CURRENT LABOUR FORCE SAMPLE 
IN EGYPT. sy AspeELt Monem N. Et 
Suarer. International Labour Review. Nov., 
1960, pp. 432-449. A description of how the 
Egyptian government has been trying to col- 
lect accurate employment statistics and a 
summation of some of the information gath- 
ered. 


MIGRANTS AND PROLETARIANS: UR- 
BAN LABOR IN THE ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF UGANDA. sy WALTER ELKAN. 
N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 149 p. $38.40. A descrip- 
tion of the social and economic makeup of 
Uganda, the supply of labor, trade unions, 
wage policies, the efficiency of workers, and 
management methods by employers. 


MANPOWER PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA. 
BY J. E. Isaac. International Labour Review. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 408-431. A description of 
how the Australian government has endeav- 
ored to maintain full employment and to 
spread national resources so as to meet the 
needs of each area and of the country as a 
whole. 
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WAGES IN GERMANY, 1871-1945. sy 
GERHARD Bry. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 
1960, 486 p. $10.00. A study of the rela- 
tionship between wages and changes in 
business activity in the course of economic 
growth and development. 


WAGES POLICY AND PRICE STABILITY 
IN AUSTRALIA, 1953-60. py K. Hancock. 
The Economic Journal, Sept., 1960, pp. 5438- 
560. 


SYSTEM OF REMUNERATION IN THE 
COAL MINES OF THE UKRAINIAN SO- 
VIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC. sy V. Zar- 
SEPILIN. International Labor Review. Sept., 
1960, pp. 251-261. Time and bonus, and 
piecework and bonus systems are described 
as well as the part played in setting wages 
by trade unions. 


LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
OF WOMEN IN THE U:.S.S.R. sy N. Tart- 
ARINOVA AND E. Korsnunova. International 
Labour Review. Oct., 1960, pp. 341-357. 
Education, employment, remuneration, health 
protection, social welfare, and the part in the 
economy of women in Russia since the Revo- 
lution are described. 


CONSULTATION AND NEGOTIATION IN 
SWEDISH FACTORIES. sy Dorornea pE 
Scuweinitz. Monthly Labor Review. Oct., 
1960, pp. 10389-1044. The formal arrange- 
ments for labor negotiations and consultations 
in Swedish factories are described as well as 
some of the problems handled. 


A POLISH FACTORY. sy Jmr Koraya. 
Lexington: U. of Kentucky, 1960, 157 p. 
$5.00. A case study of workers’ participa- 
tion in decision making conducted by a fac- 
ulty member of the University of Kentucky 
at a Lodz, Poland, textile factory. See p. 17. 


WORKS RULES. International Labour Re- 
view. Sept., 1960, pp. 262-287. A description 
of what works rules in industry are and of 
how they are determined by legislation, works 
councils and employers in various countries, 
Specific aspects of works rules for several 
countries are given. 


WELFARE IN AN AFFLUENT SOCIETY. 
By ARTHUR SELDON. The Director. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 99-102. A survey of the various welfare 
services now supplied the British public and 
some predictions made on whether these will 
increase or diminish as British society becomes 
more affluent. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY: AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL SURVEY. sy J. Henry RicHanrp- 
son. Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 1960, 
270 p. $4.50. A discussion of the relationship 
of social security costs to national income, 
financing methods, age and retirement, public 
assistance, and merits of flat-rate and wage- 
related benefits. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN ECUADOR. Bulle- 
tin of the International Social Security Asso- 





ciation. Sept., 1960, pp. 431-458. A history 
and detailed description of the legislation. 


SWEDEN’S NEW NATIONAL PENSION 
INSURANCE. sy ERNEsT MICHANEK. Bulle- 
tin of the International Social Security Asso- 
ciation. Sept., 1960, pp. 418-428. Back- 
ground and main features of an act which 
came into force January 1, 1960. 


RETIREMENT BENEFIT SCHEMES. sy 
J. H. Huperr Nurraty. The Accountant. 
I: Oct. 8, 1960, pp. 446-451; II: Oct. 15, 
1960, pp. 473-481. Pension plans of private 
British companies described. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE AND THE PRE- 
VENTION OF OCCUPATIONAL RISKS IN 
AGRICULTURE. sy Vimcinio Savornt. Bul- 
letin of the International Social Security Asso- 
ciation. Oct.-Nov., 1960, pp. 475-497. Prac- 
tices in Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, U.S.A., and 
U.S.S.R. covered, 


COMPULSORY INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE IN THE FEDERAL REPUB- 
LIC OF GERMANY. sy HERBERT LAUTER- 
BACH. Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association. Oct.-Nov., 1960, pp. 
498-521. 


COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL AC- 
CIDENTS AND OCCUPATIONAL DIS- 
EASES IN SPAIN. sy ADOLF von LiPP- 
MANN. Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association, Oct.-Nov., 1960, pp. 
522-541. 


Public Relations 


MEN, MORALITY, AND MANAGEMENT. 
By A. M. Svutuivan. Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. Cct., 1960, pp. 58-72. An 
analysis of the business executive’s respon- 
sibilities in the world of today, especially 
the U.S. executive in his relationships with 
overseas countries, 


U.S. GOOD WILL ABROAD BUILT 
THROUGH STAMP COLLECTING. sy C. 
Bruce Wraicut. Public Relations Journal. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 66-67. A case study of the 
program of Norton International, Inc., Worces- 
ter, Mass., to use first day cover mailings to 
foreign distributors from the U.S. and to U.S. 
and foreign distributors from abroad. See p. 8. 


U.S. SUCCESS STORY IN CANADA. by 
Leonarp L. Knorr. Public Relations Jour- 
nal. Nov., 1960, pp. 32-33. The public rela- 
tions program which smoothed the way for 
the opening of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
(built by the Canadian National Railways and 
managed by Hilton Hotels Inc. of the U.S.) 
in Montreal, 
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COMMUNICATIONS: CAN IT HELP 
ACHIEVE OUR WORLD PURPOSE? sy Roy 
E. Larsen. Printers’ Ink. Nov. 4, 1960, pp. 
50-52. Chairman of the executive committee 
of Time, Inc., discusses problems of com- 
munication in general and particularly of the 
U.S. abroad. 


NEEDED: A BOLD NEW PROGRAM OF 
INFORMATION. sy Writu1aAM E. Bartow. 
Printers’ Ink. Sept. 23, 1960, pp. 20-24. The 
president of Vision, Inc., proposes a great 
increase in the amount of interchange of 
ideas and information between the U.S. and 
Latin American countries as a way of keep- 
ing those countries in the Free World. See 
p. $1. 


WHAT CAN WE DO RIGHT NOW ABOUT 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE RELATIONS? sy 
WiuiaM E. Bartow. Export Trade. Nov. 20, 
1960, pp. 14-15-+. Same as above item. 


WHY DO LATIN AMERICANS DISLIKE 
THE UNITED STATES? sy Jornpan Youne. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Oct. 6, 1960. The writer spells out the rea- 
sons for the growing hatred of the U.S. in 
Latin America, shows what is wrong with 
the Latin American economic, political, and 
social structure, and points out the realities 
to be faced if good relations are to be 
restored, 


PERU HAS GROWING PAINS IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS. sy Howarp R. STEPHENSON. 
Public Relations Journal. Nov., 1960, pp. 24- 
25. A description of public relations and its 
difficulties in Peru. 


Law 


A MANUAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
BY GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. N.Y.: Praeger, 
1960, 700 p. $15.00. (4th ed.) An attempt 
to make a coherent, understandable system 
of unrelated parts of international law, with 
particular attention paid to recent legal devel- 
opments and new international institutions. 


RIGHTS OF BUSINESSMEN ABROAD 
UNDER TRADE AGREEMENTS AND 
COMMERCIAL TREATIES. sy Harry C. 
HAWKINS AND ANDREAS LOWENFELD. U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce (103 Park Ave., N.Y. 17) 1960, 
63 p. paper. $2.50. Included is material on: 
characteristics of treaties and agreements, 
selected topics covered by trade agreements 
and treaties, some general considerations, and 
countries with commitments to the United 
States. 


HOW THE RIGHTS OF U.S. BUSINESS- 
MEN ARE PROTECTED IN 12 EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. Commerce in France. Nov. 15, 


1960, pp. 34-35+. A list of protections 
granted by various trade agreements and 
treaties, 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADER AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL ARBITRA- 
TION. Washington: Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S., 1960, 11 p. Free. Basic prin- 
ciples and common practices of arbitration in 
international commercial relations and sources 
of additional information. 


ANTITRUST LAW AND JOINT INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS VENTURES IN ECO- 
NOMICALLY UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES. py Wotrcanc G. FRIEDMANN. Co- 
lumbia Law Review. June, 1960, pp. 780-791. 
A survey of the decisions on international 
antitrust cases and a proposal for government 
action and legislation to aid U.S. business in 
competing on an equal footing with busi- 
nesses of other countries. See p. 27. 


fHE RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRAC- 
TICES CLAUSE IN UNITED STATES 
rREATIES: AN ANTITRUST TRANQUIL- 
{ZER FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE. sy 
faMes T. Haicur. The Yale Law Journal. 
Dec., 1960, pp. 240-257. A discussion of 
the ways in which the clause included in 
several post war treaties may be used, See 
p. 25. 


EXTRATERRITORIAL APPLICATION OF 
THE ANTITRUST LAWS: A CONFLICT 
OF LAWS APPROACH. The Yale Law Jour- 
nal, Dec., 1960, pp. 259-287. A review of 
the history of the problem and a proposed 
basis for compromising the differences in con- 
flicting interests between nations. See p. 23. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF FREE COMPETI- 
TION IN CANADIAN BUSINESS. sy ANDRE 
Forcet. The Canadian Chartered Account- 
ant. Dec., 1960, pp. 535-541. Antitrust legis- 
lation in Canada described. 


THE LEGAL PROTECTION OF COMPETI- 
TION IN FRANCE. sy Sreran A. RigsEN- 
FELD. California Law Review. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 574-595. P 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICE: IRE- 
LAND’S EXPERIENCE. Cartel. July, 1960, 
pp. 102-104+. Restrictive trade law and 
practice in the Republic of Ireland and the 
effect of these laws on consumer costs an- 
alyzed, 


DRAFT MONOPOLY LAW. sy WALTER 
Bricanti. Cartel. Oct., 1960, pp. 121-124. 
A description of a proposed anti-monopoly 
law in Italy. 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES AND 
MONOPOLY. Review. Aug., 1960, pp. 11-14. 
Australia’s laws against restrictive trade prac- 
tices are compared with those of United 
Kingdom, West Germany, and the United 
States. 


LAW AND UNITED STATES BUSINESS 
IN CANADA. sy KtncMAN' BREWSTER. 
Washington: National Planning Association, 
1960, 30 p. paper. $1.00. A publication of 
the Canadian-American Committee. An exam- 
ination of some aspects of U.S. laws which 
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may discourage U.S. firms from doing busi- 
ness in Canada the way Canadians would 
like them to. Also an attempt to describe 
U.S. policy and the bases of Canadian re- 
sentment in antitrust and cold war trade 
controls. 


FOREIGN LAW AND THE INVESTOR 
ABROAD. sy Lawrence WesLEy. The 
Banker. Nov., 1960, pp. 739-742. A discus- 
sion of the question of how far British courts 
are prepared to go in recognizing legislation 
formulated by foreign governments to legalize 
their own acts of expropriation. Many cases 
are cited. 


THE USE OF UNLIMITED LIABILITY 
COMPANIES OF PROFESSIONAL PER- 
SONS. sy Cotm A. Perry. The Accountants 
Journal. Nov., 1960, pp. 493-494. The Brit- 
ish law on the use of unlimited companies 
by such persons as architects is described. 


MEMORANDA ON COMPANY LAW 
AMENDMENTS. sy F. H. Jones. The Ac- 
countants Journal. Sept., 1960, pp. 374-376. 
Recommendations being made on the revision 
of British law concerning the organization 
of companies. 


Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation & Banking 


RESURGENCE OF FOREIGN BORROW- 
ING IN THE U.S. sy AnpREW N. Ovensy. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Nov. 2, 1960, p. 5+. Vice president of First 
Boston Corporation describes the role of 
U.S. bauk in i ing portfolio invest- 
ments and obstacles to future growth. 


REPORT OF IBA FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
COMMITTEE. sy A. L. Wapswortn. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Dec. 
15, 1960, p. 38+-. Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation committee reports on the history and 
problems of portfolio investment with pro- 
posals for the future. The appendix reports 
specific offerings from 1945 to 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION SHOULD INVEST IN EQUITIES. 
BY Rosert L. Garner. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. Nov. 24, 1960, pp. 18- 
19. The president of IFC defends the 4-year 
IFC record and proposes change to permit 
equity financing. 


THE STOCK MARKET IN CANADA. 
Monthly Review. I: Development of the 
Canadian Market. Sept., 1960, pp. 1-4; II: 
Postwar Forces of Supply and Demand. Oct., 
1960, pp. 1-4. Part I gives a history of the 
Canadian stock market from the 1860’s 
through the present. Part II surveys the mar- 
ket as it is today. 


ORGANIZED SECURITIES EXCHANGES 
IN CANADA. sy James E. WALTER Anp J. 
Peter WriuiaMson. The Journal of Finance. 





Sept., 1960, pp. 3807-324. A description of 
the Canadian securities exchange system 
and its performance. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STOCK MAR- 
KET IN OUR ECONOMIC GROWTH. sy 
E. C. Goutp. The Monetary Times. Nov., 
1960, pp. 22-25. The need for greater par- 
ticipation in investment by Canadian citi- 
zens through stock ownership is discussed. 
The role of foreign investors in Canadian 
business is described. 


WEST GERMAN STOCK INVESTMENT. sy 
Apotpn E. Grunewaxp. The Financial An- 
alysts Journal. Sept.-Oct., 1960, pp. 35-38. 
A report on Germany’s economy, German 
corporate organization, corporate financial 
statements, and stock issues. 


MONEY MARKETS IN ASIA AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST. sy Cant L. A. BEcxens. 
The Financial Analysts Journal. Nov.-Dec., 
1960, pp. 79-88. Japan, Hong Kong, Thai- 
land, India, Lebanon, and Turkey are the 
countries covered, 


THE STRUCTURE OF INTEREST RATES 
IN INDIA—A COMPARATIV7 STUDY. sy 
D. R. Kwatnati. The Bankers’ Magazi 
Oct., 1960, pp. 235-241. Interest rates on 
development capital in India are compared 
with those of U.S. and Canada. 


CREDIT POLICY AND THE REGIONAL 
PROBLEM. sy Maxwextx Gasxin. The 
Bankers’ Magazine. Sept., 1960, pp. 11-15+-. 
The effect of different credit restrictions in 
different parts of Britain analyzed. 





SWEDISH MONETARY POLICY AND THE 
BUSINESS BOOM. sy Lanrs-Eam Tuun- 
HOLM, Skandinaviska Banken. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 118-119. A report on the Swedish 
credit market. 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS AT WORK. The 
Accountants Journal, Oct., 1960, pp. 421- 
422. The effect of recent reimposition of 
credit restrictions on the British economy 
discussed. 


SOME RECENT CHANGES IN FORWARD 
EXCHANGE PRACTICES. sy Pavut Enmvzic. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
Dec. 8, 1960, pp. 18-20. Also The Economic 
Journal, Sept., 1960, pp. 485-495. A com- 
parison between pre-World War II and 
present forward exchange practices and some 
comments on their significance. See p. 13. 


A  BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE TO HOT 
MONEY. The Director, Oct., 1960, pp. 82- 
84. A survey of interest rates on borrowed 
money around the world and some com- 
ments on how this affects the British busi- 
nessman, 


THE NEGLECTED HUNDI. Tata Quarterly. 
July, 1960, pp. 65-80. A discription of the 
hundi, a traditional, and still used, form of 
bill of exchange in Indian business transac- 
tions, 
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LLOYDS OF LONDON. sy Water Barnicz. 
The National Insurance Buyer. Nov., 1960, 
p. 10+. A history of the past and a descrip- 
tion of the present functions of a British 
insurance company, 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
U.S. AND CANADIAN REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE C.P.A. AND C.A. CERTIFI- 
CATES. sy Cuirrorp L. Turner. The Ac- 
counting Review. Apr., 1960, pp. 282-287. 


COMPARATIVE PROFESSIONAL AC- 
COUNTANCY — SOUTH AMERICA. sy 
Mary E. Munrpnuy. The Accounting Review. 
July, 1960, pp. 471-475. Practices in Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil and Chile are de- 
scribed, 


COMPARATIVE PROFESSIONAL AC- 
COUNTANCY — NETHERLANDS AND 
BELGIUM. sy Many E. Murpny. The Ac- 
counting Review. Jan., 1960, pp. 111-116. 
Historical and current material on profes- 
sional accounting in two countries. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN ACCOUN- 
TANCY IN TURKEY. sy Lester Brooxner 
AND Ernest HituMan. The Accounting Re- 
view. Jan., 1960, pp. 33-36. A description of 
a U.S. project to help the Turks improve their 
accounting methods, 


TRAINING ACCOUNTANTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. sy ArtHur N. Loric. The Ac- 
counting Review. July, 1960, pp. 455-463. 
Britain’s system of training accountants 
through supervised apprenticeship and exam- 
inations is described and evaluated. 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING IN AUS- 
TRALIA. sy E. Bryan SMytrn. The Ac- 
counting Review. July, 1960, pp. 464-470. 
Australia’s management accounting methods 
are compared with those of the U.S. and 
Canada. 


HOW TO HALVE YOUR U.S. TAXES ON 
LICENSING INCOME FROM ABROAD. 
Business International. Oct. 21, 1960, pp. 
1-2, Ready made opportunities for cutting 
taxes on licensing income from abroad de- 
scribed, 


ORGANIZING TECHNICAL AND SALES 
LIAISON: CASE STUDIES OF A PARENT- 
BASE FIRM HEADACHE. Business Inter- 
national. Sept. 16, 1960, pp. 1-3. The ques- 
tion of what sort of U.S. technical liaison 
office a foreign base company can maintain 
without incurring U.S. taxation is explored. 


PITFALLS OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
TRADE CORPORATIONS. sy B. L. Grav- 
BART. Taxes. Nov., 1960, pp. 863-8644. 
Some of the less favorable aspects of West- 
ern Hemisphere Trade Corporations which a 
company should explore carefully before en- 
tering into such an arrangement are explored. 


EMPLOYEES’ DEDUCTIONS UNDER THE 
INCOME TAX. sy GwynetH McGrecor. 
Canadian Tax Foundation. (154 University 
Ave., Toronto 1, Canada) 1960, 25 p. $1.00. 
A comparative study of such deductions as 
expense accounts and their treatment in 
Canadian, U.K., and U.S. income tax regu- 
lations. 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION ON BUSINESS 
DECISIONS. sy W. G. Leonanp. The Busi- 
ness Quarterly. Fall, 1960, pp. 148-152. A 
survey of the field of business taxation in 
Canada and some suggestions of improve- 
ments that might be made. 


WHAT IS THE WEIGHT OF LOCAL TAX- 
ATION ON BUSINESS?—A COMPARISON 
IN 14 CANADIAN CITIES. Tax Memo. 
(Canadian Tax Foundation, 154 University 
Ave., Toronto 1, Canada) Oct., 1960, 7 p. 
A study of property and business taxes laid 
on business enterprises in 14 cities scattered 
across Canada. 


TAX APPEALS. sy GwynetH McGrecor. 
Canadian Tax Foundation (154 University 
Ave., Toronto 1, Canada) 1960, 42 p. $1.00. 
A comparative study of the tax appeal sys- 
tems of Canada, the U.S. and the U.K. 


FOREIGN ASPECTS IN ESTATE PLAN- 
NING. sy Donatp J, CaMpspety. The Cana- 
dian Chartered Accountant. Dec., 1960, pp. 
497-506. Estate taxes planning for Canadians 
domiciled in other countries and for foreign- 
ers living in Canada analyzed. 


TAX ASPECTS OF MANUFACTURING IN 
THE “OUTER SEVEN” EFTA. sy Mirca- 
ELL B. Carroxtyi. Export Trade. Nov. 21, 
1960, pp. 8-10. A country by country survey 
of tax regulations and how they will affect 
U.S. corporations doing business there. 


TAX FACTORS IN MANUFACTURING IN 
THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. sy 
MitcHett B. Carrouy. Export Trade. Nov. 
14, 1960, pp. 43-44+. A survey of tax fac- 
tors affecting manufacturing in each of the 
six EEC countries and of some of the ways 
in which these differences may be altered. 


COMPARATIVE TAXATION. V. SCANDI- 
NAVIA. sy WaAttTeR Hope. The Accountant. 
Oct. 22, 1960, pp. 517-520. A description of 
the tax systems of Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland. 


THE FINANCE ACT. sy Hmpa Wrson. 
The Accountants Journal. I: Sept., 1960, pp. 
370-372; II: Oct., 1960, pp. 429-482; ITI: 
Nov., 1960, pp. 477-479. In I, personal in- 
come taxes in Britain are described; in II, 
British taxes on trading companies; in III, 
British taxes on holding companies. 


A SUPER-BANK FOR EUROPE? sy Cunais- 
TOPHER Layton. The Banker. Sept., 1960, 
pp. 589-592. A discussion of the possible 
need for a super bank to serve the new 
trading blocs in Europe. 
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THE FINANCING OF EUROPE’S BOOM. 
Banker’s Monthly. Sept. 15, 1960, pp. 32-388. 
A report on the financing of Europe’s boom, 
based on interviews with leading central and 
private bankers in nine countries, 


THE ITALIAN BANKING SYSTEM. IV: 
MEDIUM AND LONG-TERM CREDIT. sy 
Guauco Detta Porta. Review of the Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Italy. Sept., 1960, pp. 
507-528. Medium and long term industrial 
credit systems in Italy described. 


BANKING IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY. 
By A. Nove. The Banker. Nov., 1960, pp. 
720-726. 


JAPAN’S BANKING SYSTEM SPARKS NA- 
TION’S BOOM. sy Kryosm Koparra. Bur- 
roughs Clearing House. Oct., 1960, pp. 54- 
57+. The role Japan’s banking system is 
playing in the country’s industrial renaissance 
is described. 


Economic Relations 
World Trade 


BOOM AHEAD IN WORLD TRADE. sy 
Arno H. Jounson. International Advertiser. 
Aug., 1960, pp. 5-6+. The senior economist 
of J. Walter Thompson shows how rising 
living standards throughout the world will 
increase world trade. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY, POLITICS, AND 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST. The Annals. 
Sept., 1960, pp. 1-124 (whole issue). A 
group of articles on U.S. foreign policy and 
agricultural policy at home and abroad. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN FOREIGN TRADE. 
By Davin ROCKEFELLER. American Import 
and Export Bulletin. Dec., 1960, pp. 1115- 
1118+. Vice chairman of Chase Manhattan 
Bank surveys U.S. world trade today and 
analyzes some of the problems, 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
LATIN AMERICA IN 1959. By WaLTEeR 
LEDERER AND Nancy F. Cunsertson. De- 
partment of State Bulletin. July 18, 1960, 
pp. 94-106. Statistics and analysis. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE. sy Douctas Dimon. Department 
of State Bulletin. Oct. 10, 1960. A discus- 
sion of new export opportunities, the role of 
GATT, and foreign trade expansion. 


IS OUR SECONDARY INDUSTRY THREAT- 
ENED BY JAPAN? sy R. M. Rosrson. 
The Business Quarterly, Fall, 1960, pp. 1438- 
147. A vice president of Canadian General 
Electric examines the impact of competition 
from the U.S., Britain, the Netherlands, West 
Germany, and particularly Japan on Cana- 
dian industry. 


LOCAL IMPACT OF FOREIGN TRADE: 


A STUDY ON METHODS OF LOCAL 
ECONOMIC ACCOUNTING. sy WERNER 
Hocuwa.p, HERBERT E. STRINER, AND SID- 
NEY SONENBLUM. Washington: National 
Planning Association, 1960, $7.00. Case 
studies of Fulton County (Gloversville), 
New York; a one-industry city; Kalamazoo 
County, Michigan, a diversified manufactur- 
ing and exporting area; and Mobile County, 
Alabama, a seaport, showing how foreign 
trade really affects these areas, 


A STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION OF 
THE INDUSTRIALIZATION CONTROVER- 
SY. sy STepHeN SpPrieceicuias. Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, June, 
1960, pp. 284-298. An examination of 
whether, in the period since 1938, industri- 
alization of less developed areas has caused 
a decline in trade between old industrial 
countries and developing ones. 


EXIMBANK PERFORMS MAJOR ROLE IN 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS. sy Samuet C. 
Wavucu. Foreign Commerce Weekly. Oct. 31, 
1960, pp. S-6--S-7. A discussion of the role 
of his institution by the president of the 
Export-Import Bank. 


A WORLD MARKET IN UPHEAVAL. sy 
Georg TuGENpHAT. Fortune. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 159-161+-. A sizing up of the world oil 
industry’s present precarious circumstances. 


OIL COMPANIES GIRD TO MEET CHAL- 
LENGE FROM BROAD CONCESSIONS 
FROM MIDDLE EAST AND VENEZUELA. 
By Di~iarp Spriccs. The Magazine of Wall 
Street. Oct. 8, 1960, pp. 84-86+. Partly a 
report on plans of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Companies (OPEC) and 
partly a discussion of the challenges these 
plans present to international oil companies 
and their stakes in the Middle East. 


WHY THE BEIRUT CONFERENCE 
FAILED TO SOLVE WORLD OIL PROB- 
LEMS. sy Joun H. Linn. The Magazine of 
Wall Street. Nov. 5, 1960, pp. 175-177+. 


GOVERNMENTS AND WORLD OIL 
PRICES. sy J. E. Hartsnornn. The Banker. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 652-658. The problems of 
the big oil companies, of the oil producing 
countries, and of oil buying countries are 
outlined, 


THE OTHER COMMUNITIES. The Econo- 
mist. Nov. 19, 1960, pp. 758-759. Common 
markets such as the Central American Com- 
mon Market, the Latin American Free Trade 
Area, and the Council of Mutual Economic 
Aid (Eastern Europe) are described. 


WHAT PROSPECTS FOR SUCCESS IN 
LATIN AMERICAN COMMON MARKETS 
TODAY? sy Norman A. Battery. The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street. Nov. 5. 1960, pp. 181- 
183+. A progress report on the Central 
American Common Market (Guatemala, 
Costa Rico, El] Salvador, and Honduras) and 
the Montivideo Treaty group (Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and 
Mexico). 
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THE FREE TRADE AREA. Economic Bulle- 
tin for Latin America. Mar., 1960, pp. 6- 
20. The text of the Montivideo Treaty setting 
up the Latin American Free Trade Area. 


BRITAIN, THE SIX AND AMERICAN 
POLICY. spy Mrraram Camps. Foreign Affairs. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 112-122, The part the U.S. 
has played and is playing in the economic 
unification of Europe is discussed, 


MAKING SIX PLUS SEVEN EQUAL ONE. 
The Director. Oct., 1960, pp. 103-107. A 
survey of the problems involved in a joining 
of the Common Market by Britain. 


WILL REGIONAL GROUPINGS HURT OR 
HELP TOTAL WORLD TRADE? sy E. 
WinnuHaM Wuite. Export Trade. Nov. 14, 
1960, pp. 41-43+. The executive secretary 
of GATT discusses the role of GATT in help- 
ing prevent the new trade blocs from raising 
such restrictions that they will harm world 
trade. 


RECENT CHANGES IN EUROPE’S 
TRADE. Economic Bulletin for Europe. 
Sept., 1960, pp. 1-49. A group of articles. 
“Europe’s Place in World Trade”; ‘Western 
Europe’s Overseas Trade”; ‘The Develop- 
ment of EEC and EFTA”; “Recent Develop- 
ments in Trade Between Eastern § and 
Western European Countries”; “East-West 
European Payments Arrangements and Their 
Implications for Trade Relations’. 


EUROPEAN DEVELOPMENTS MUST NOT 
DISTURB WORLD TRADE RELATIONS. 
By Gorpon CnurcnHitt. European-Atlantic 
Review. Autumn, 1960, pp. 26-28. Canada’s 
attitudes toward EEC and EFTA are de- 
scribed by that country’s minister of trade 
and commerce. 


HOW TO END THE DEADLOCK IN EU- 
ROPE. sy Per Feperspre.. European-Atlan- 
tic Review. Autumn, 1960, pp. 13-14. The 
president of the Council of Europe suggests 
some ways of bringing EEC and EFTA to- 
gether. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC PARTICIPATION. 
By H. Maxower. The Bankers’ Magazine. 
Aug., 1960, pp. 81-90. A review of past 
and present economic integration efforts in 
Europe and of Britain’s possible part in such 
efforts in the future. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET: AN 
ANALYSIS OF COMMERCIAL POLICY. sy 
IsatAn FRANK. N.Y.: Praeger, 1961, 500 p. 
$8.50. An exploration of the trade implica- 
tions created by EEC for the U.S. and 
other countries within and without the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR U.S. EXPORTS TO 
THE COMMON MARKET. sy STEPHEN 
SPIEGELGLAS. Business Horizons. Fall, 1960, 
pp. 62-69, The prospects for U.S. exports in 
the European Common Market in face of 
competition not only from European com- 
panies but from U.S. companies manufactur- 
ing there are explored. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND 
AFRICA. sy J. J. VAN DER ZeE. The World 
Today. Sept., 1960, pp. 870-376. The impact 
European dependencies and partners may 
have on ECM is analyzed. 


A EUROPEAN FARM POLICY. Report on 
Western Europe. Aug.-Sept., 1960, pp. 1-3. 
A description of the proposal by the Com- 
mon Market Commission to set up a common 
agricultural policy and some analysis of what 
such a policy would mean to the U.S. 


HOW SHOULD BUSINESS FIRMS DEAL 
WITH EUROPEAN INTEGRATION? sy 
WitnetMm Paves. Skandinaviska Banken 
Quarterly Review. Oct., 1960, pp. 120-124. 
A discussion of how a firm (especially a 
Swedish firm) should behave in light of the 
forming of the EFTA. 


THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCI- 
ATION. The Accountants Journal. Sept., 
1960, pp. 363-364. An explanation of EFTA 
and Britain’s part in it. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF EFTA ON FOREIGN 
TRADE IN EEC AND ITALY. sy Gravco 
Detia Porta. Review of the Economic Con- 
ditions in Italy. July, 1960, pp. 8438-358. 
Partly an over all survey and partly a 
country by country report. 


THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIA- 
TION. sy Freperntic V. Meyer. N.Y.: 
Praeger, 1960, 140 p. $4.00. A brief outline 
of the background of the EFTA and a de- 
scription of the convention as it is now 
composed. 


TRADE BETWEEN MEXICO AND WEST 
GERMANY. Review of the Economie Situa- 
tion of Mexico. Aug., 1960, pp. 9-15. Many 
statistics. 


TRADE BETWEEN BELGIUM AND MEX- 
ICO. Commercio Exterior de Mexico. Nov., 
1960, pp. 4-6. A report on what is being 
traded between the two countries and some 
speculation on what effect Belgium’s relation- 
ship with other Common Market countries 
will have on Belgian-Mexican trade. 


INCREASING TRADE WITH DENMARK. 
sy H. Hyorru-Nretsen. Board of Trade 
Journal. Nov. 18, 1960, pp. 1197-1200. 
British-Danish trade surveyed. 


TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND SWITZERLAND. 
sy RENE Faesster. Board of Trade Journal. 
Oct. 21, 1960, pp. 953-956. 


FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK FOR FURTHER 
ANGLO-NORWEGIAN DEVELOPMENT. 
py Ent Risv. Board of Trade Journal. Oct. 
7, 1960, pp. 793-798. A description of the 
trade between Britain and Norway. 


GOOD PROSPECTS OF ANGLO-SWED- 
ISH EXPANSION. sy Per-Bertet KOLt- 
BERG. Board of Trade Journal. Sept. 28, 
1960, pp. 677-682. Two way English-Swed- 
ish trade described. 
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FACTS AND 


FIGURES: 
TRADE, 1959. Middle Eastern Affairs. Aug.- 
Sept., 1960, pp. 247-256. Statistics on foreign 
trade of several Middle Eastern countries. 


FOREIGN 


ISRAEL’S LINKS WITH THE NATIONS 
OF THE FAR EAST. The Israel Export and 
Trade Journal. Oct., 1960, pp. 13-21. A 
group of articles, one each on: Australia, 
Burma, Ceylon, Japan, Laos, the Philippines, 
Nepal, Thailand, and Cambodia. 


Investment 


U.S. BUSINESS INVESTMENTS IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. Washington: U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 1960, 147 p. $1.00. 
A census of total American direct investment 
in foreign countries and suggests the extent 
of the competition U.S. business faces from 
U.S.-owned units abroad. 


NEW DATA ON U.S. INVESTMENTS 
OVERSEAS. Business Week. Oct. 8, 1960, 
pp. 158-160. A summary of U.S. Commerce 
Department figures. 


WHAT IS IDA? sy Jonn D. Biacxwoop. 
Foreign Trade. Nov. 19, 1960, pp. 8-9. A 
description of the newly formed International 
Development Association, including a list of 
its members and initial subscriptions. 


Economic Development 


and Aid 


DEVELOPMENT CAPITAL: UNITED 
STATES SUPPORT. sy Dovctas Ditton. 
Vital Speeches of the Day. Oct. 15, 1960, 
pp. 12-14. A discussion of the objectives of 
Operation Pan American (a plan for speed- 
ing up the growth of Latin America) and a 
statement of what the various international 
agencies and the U.S. government can do to 
aid the program. 


THE AMERICAS IN THE WORLD ECON- 
OMY. Social Science. Oct., 1960. A group of 
papers on “The Inter-American Development 
Bank”; “Economic Progress in Latin Amer- 
ica”; and “Trade Liberalization and Eco- 
nomic Integration” presented at the National 
Academy of Economics and Political Science. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK. sy Rosert CUTLER. e Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle. Sept. 29, 1960, pp. 
12-13. The U.S. executive director of the 
IADB describes the purposes and planned 
functioning of the new bank. 


AIDS TO OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. I: Nov. 7, 1960, 
pp. S-1-S-15. A group of articles: “DLF 
Helps Promote U.S. Enterprise in Lesser 
Developed Countries” by Vance Brand; “How 


ICA Spurs Economic Development of the 
Free World” by James W. Riddleberger; “Re- 
lation of Foreign Development Banks to Pri- 
vate Investment” by Howard K. Babcock; 
and ‘Sources of Private Capital for U.S. In- 
vestor Overseas” by Howard K. Babcock. 
II: Nov. 14, 1960, pp. S-1-S-8. “Interna- 
tional Bank and Affiliates Help Promote Pri- 
vate Investment” by Thomas Graydon Upton; 
and “New Inter-American Bank Fosters 
Progress of Latin America” by Robert Cutler. 


IDEAS AND DOLLARS IN ASIA. sy 
Kincstey Martin. The Atlantic Monthly. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 85-89. Mostly foreign policy. 
See p. 34. 


WHAT DID WE GET FOR THE $78.5 
BILLION WE SPENT IN FOREIGN AID? 
By NorMan A, Battey. The Magazine of 
Wall Street. Nov. 19, 1960, pp. 235-237-++. 
An attempt to answer the question posed in 
the title. 


ECONOMIC AID WITH A MISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA. sy Norman A, Batey. 
The Magazine of Wall Street. Oct. 8, 1960, 
pp. 77-79+. A discussion of the basic prob- 
lems of economic assistance, of how the 
U.S. can do most with its resources in aid 
programs, and of how the Latins themselves 
can help aid their own economies, 


GERMAN BOOM AND DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES. Eastern World. Nov., 1960, 
p. 31. Germany’s participation in the econ- 
omies of several Asian countries described. 


STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS IN THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ECONOMY. sy C. Dovc- 
Las Ditton. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Nov. 10, 1960, p. 19. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury reviews the lending 
situation among developed and underdevel- 
oped countries and proposes greater aid by 
Western Germany and others. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH OUR FOREIGN 
AID? sy STEFAN JEAN Runpr. International 
Trade Review. Nov., 1960, pp. 24-26+. A 
consultant on international business suggests 
a reappraisal of the whole U.S. aid program. 


A RATIONAL APPROACH TO FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE. sy B. K. Nenrvu. Interna- 
tional Development Review. Oct., 1960, pp. 
2-6. A discussion of the whole foreign assist- 
ance problem, of how best to implement the 
giving and receiving of aid, and of how the 
giving and receiving countries should behave. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT. sy Evcenge R. Brack. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard U. Press, 1960, 74 p. $3.00. 
The president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development examines the 
economic relationships between the rich and 
the poor nations. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF ECONOMIC AID. 
By EvcEne R. Brack. Challenge. Dec., 1960, 
pp. 40-43. An excerpt from book listed above. 
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INCOME TAX EXEMPTION AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT: PARTS III & 
IV. By KENNNETH M. KaurrMan. National 
Tax Journal, Sept., 1960, pp. 252-269. 
(Parts I & II appeared in June, 1960) Part 
III deals with the economies and the effect 
on them of their income tax laws of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines, and Mexico. Part IV 
evaluates the income tax programs of these 
areas, 


PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH. 
By Horus B. Cuenery. The American Eco- 
nomic Review. Sept., 1960, pp. 624-654. 
Some analysis of growth patterns in the 
U.S. and many other countries is given to 
show patterns of industrial growth. 


ECONOMIC STRUCTURE AND ECONOM- 
IC DEVELOPMENT. sy LorENzO Mario 
BeLtotrti. The American Journal of Econom- 
ics and Sociology. Oct., 1960, pp. 73-80. An 
analysis of the relationshop between various 
kinds of economic structures and economic 
growth, 


IS ECONOMIC GROWTH INEVITABLE? 
BY Ian Gray. The South African Bankers’ 
Journal. Sept., 1960, pp. 240-251. Rostow’s 
theory of “stages of growth” applied to the 
economic situation in South Africa. 


NATURAL RESOURCES IN LOW INCOME 
COUNTRIES: AN ANALYTICAL SURVEY 
OF SOCIOECONOMIC RESEARCH. sy 
JaLEet An™Map. Pittsburgh: U. of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1960, 118 p. paper. $2.50. An ana- 
lytical study of recent research on natural 
resources in low income countries, 


BIRTH RATE AND COTTAGE INDUS- 
TRIES IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES. sy A. J. Jarre anp K. Azumi. 
Economic Development and Cultural Change. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 52-63. The experience of 
Puerto Rico and Japan in the relationship 
between births in a family and the employ- 
ment of the mother in a cottage industry is 
explored at some length. 


DO POPULATION AND FREEDOM GROW 
TOGETHER? sy Coxtm Cuark. Fortune, 
Dec., 1960, pp. 136-139+-. An economist 
expresses the view that generally population 
increases are beneficial economically and 
socially to the countries involved. 


AGRARIAN REFORM AND INDUSTRIAL 
GROWTH. sy Davip Fetrx. International 
Develop t Revi Oct., 1960, pp. 16-22. 
The dilemma of whether to work first on 
agrarian reform or on_ industrialization is 
explored. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FOREIGN CAPITAL. 
spy Corne ius J. Dwyer. International De- 
velopment Review. Oct., 1960, pp. 24-26. 
A discussion of the parts local and foreign 
capital have to play in lifting the economies 
of underdeveloped countries. 


THE RICH AND THE POOR: A STUDY 
OF THE ECONOMICS OF RISING EX- 
PECTATIONS. sy Rosert THEOBALD. N.Y.: 





Clarkson N. Potter, 1960, 196 p. $4.50. An 
economic analysis and prediction system based 
on political and anthropological conditions in 
several areas of the world. 


AN ESSAY ON ECONOMIC GROWTH AND 
PLANNING. sy Mavunice H. Doss. N.Y.: 
Monthly Review Press, 1960, 119 p. $3.50. 
A British economist analyzes economic 
growth. 


DEBT SERVICING PROBLEMS OF LOW- 
INCOME COUNTRIES, 1956-1958. sy 
DRAGOSLAV AVRAMOVIC AND Ravi GULHATI. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1960, 74 p. 
paper. $2.50. By members of the economic 
staff of the World Bank. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. sy Berrnotp F. Hose rz. 
Glencoe (Ill.): Free Press, 1960, 250 p. 
$5.00. A group of essays on social patterns, 
especially in cities, affected by economic 
growth. One is on urbanization and economic 
growth in Asia. 


THEORIES OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION: THE ROSTOW CHAL- 
LENGE. sy S. G. CwHecxtanp. Scottish 
Journal of Political Economy. Nov., 1960, 
pp. 169-193. An analysis of the theories of 
Rostow on economic growth. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND INDUSTRIAL 
MAN. sy Crark Kerr, Freperick H. Har- 
BISON, JonHn T. DUNLOP, AND CHARLES A. 
Myers. International Labour Review. Sept., 
1960, pp. 236-250. First an analysis of in- 
dustrialism, then a description of the differ- 
ent roads to industrialism and the different 
types of elite who are likely to become lead- 
ers. Finally, some predictions are made as 
to the form of industrial society that will 
eventually emerge. 


SOVIET, AMERICAN, AND WEST GER- 
MAN BASIC INDUSTRIES: A COMPARI- 
SON. sy Rotr Krenceu. Soviet Studies. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 113-125. Many figures. Some 
history of the development of basic indus- 
tries in each country as well as present levels 
of development studied. 


METROPOLITAN GROWTH: AN INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDY. sy Jack P. Gress anp 
Leo F. Scunore. The American Journal of 
Sociology. Sept., 1960, pp. 160-170. A re- 
port on a study of metropolitan growth in 
several countries including such data as the 
relationship between metropolitanization and 
per capita energy consumption. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ES- 
TATES IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES. N.Y.: United Nations, 1960, 60 p. 
75c. (U.N. Sales No. 60.11.B.4) A discussion 
and appraisal of the objectives and policies 
followed in establishing industrial estates in 
the U.S., U.K., and Italy and in some under- 
developed countries, notably India, with a 
view to formulating policies for underdevel- 
oped areas. 
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THE GLOBAL RACE BETWEEN POPULA- 
TION AND HUNGER. sy WatTeEr P. Davis- 
son. The Monetary Times. Sept., 1960, pp. 
24-26. A report on what the problems of 
rapidly increasing population are and some 
thoughts on how the problems of feeding 
people are to be solved. 


THE ATTACK ON WORLD POVERTY. sy 
ANDREW SHONFIELD. N.Y.: Random House, 
1960, 269 p. $5.00. India is used as the 
special example in this analysis of how 
underdeveloped countries are being developed 
and of how the more advanced nations are 
helping and how they might better help in 
this development. 


Trade Restrictions 


THE THEORY OF CUSTOMS UNION: A 
GENERAL SURVEY. sy R. G. Liesry. The 
Economic Journal. Sept., 1960, pp. 496-518. 
A discussion of the theory of customs unions 
as they apply to the welfare and economy 
of a country. 


CASES AND OTHER MATERIALS ON 
TRADE REGULATIONS. Milton Handler, 
ed. Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 1960, 
$14.00. A revised edition. 


KEY ARGUMENT FOR LIBERAL TRAD- 
ING POLICIES. sy Enric WynpHAM WHITE. 
European-Atlantic Review. Autumn, 1960, 
pp. 17-19. The executive secretary of GATT 
analyzes the arguments in favor of liberal 
trading policies and discusses some of the 
difficulties in bringing them into being. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION: GATT—THE 
INTERNATIONAL GAME OF TRADES 
AND TARIFFS. sy C. M. Bamey. Vital 
Speeches of the Day. Nov. 15, 1960, pp. 73- 
76. A congressman from West Virginia gives 
some negative opinions on the values of free 
trade. 


NO TIME FOR FEAR. sy Cuartes H. 
Percy. Think. Nov., 1960, pp. 11-14. The 
president of Bell & Howell presents a force- 
ful case for a freer trade policy, telling how 
it can help our country, strengthen our 
allies, and weaken our enemies. 


UNION VIEWS ON FAIR LABOR STAND- 
ARDS IN FOREIGN TRADE. sy JosEePxu 
Mrintzes. Monthly Labor Review. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 1025-1030. A summary of U.S. union 
views on raising labor standards throughout 
the world in order to offset growing protec- 
tionist sentiments among U.S. workers. These 
views were discussed at a meeting of U.S. 
and European trade union economists held 
in Paris, Mar., 1960. 


THE COST OF PROTECTION AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC TARIFF. sy Harry G. Joun- 
son. The Journal of Political Economy. Aug., 
1960, pp. 327-845. An attempt to measure 
mathematically the cost of a tariff to the 
protected country. 


TARIFFS AND TRADE. sy W. L. Crayton. 
Western Business Review. Aug. 10, 1960, 
pp. 9-18. A plea for liberal trade policies 
as economically and politically sound. 


HOW TARIFF ADMINISTRATION HURTS 
BUSINESS. sy Anson C. McKm. Saturday 
Night. Nov. 26, 1960, pp. 21-23. Adminis- 
trative decisions by the Canadian govern- 
ment which reduce protection from imports. 
Largely based on a case history of Merck 
and Co. 


CHANGES IN TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. sy Constant SovurTHWORTH AND 
W. W. BucHanan. Washington: National 
Planning Association, 1960, 63 p. $2.00. A 
publication of the Canadian-American Com- 
mittee. Changes in trade restrictions between 
the U.S. and Canada since 1846 are covered. 
Restrictions on specific products of each 
country are included. 


Monetary Affairs 


INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS. sy Dwicut D. E1sennowen. Vital 
Speeches of the Day. Dec 1, 1960, pp. 98- 
100. The President of the U.S. explains the 
balance of payments problems and says what 
the U.S, government must do about it. 


THE U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 
1959-1960, Federal Reserve Bulletin, Oct., 
1960, pp. 1095-1101. An analysis and a 
report. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC POLICY 
AND DOLLAR PROBLEM. sy Joun K. 
Gausrairn. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Dec. 1, 1960, pp. 12-13. A Har- 
vard professor gives his views on control 
of U.S. foreign outlays, tying them to bal- 
ance of payments and improving U.S. cost 
structure, 


CHANGING TIDES IN OUR BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS. sy J. Frank Gaston. 
Business Record. Nov., 1960, pp. 9-18. An 
explanation of the conflicting figures in the 
U.S. balance of payments. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS AND THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. sy Emiio G. 
Cotiapo. Michigan Business Review. Nov., 
1960, pp. 19-24. The treasurer of Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) discusses U.S. balance 
of payments problems and some ways of 
alleviating them. 


THE BOOM IN EUROPE AND THE 
HEATED DEBATE ON THE STRENGTH 
OF THE U.S. DOLLAR. sy Jacosus ANsEL 
UNTERMEYER. Magazine of Wall Street. 
Sept. 24, 1960, pp. 21-23-+-. An analysis of 
the dollar problem. 


THIS GOLD MUDDLE. The Banker. Nov., 
1960, pp. 709-713. A thoughtful discussion 
of the gold market today. 
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FLARE-UP IN FREE GOLD MARKETS. 
Business and Economic Conditions. Nov., 
1960, pp. 127-131. A study of the inter- 
national gold market. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING TO GOLD? Business 
Week. Oct. 29, 1960, pp. 23-27, 114-120. 
Several articles on gold problems. Included 
are; “What Took Gold Above $40”; “Gold 
Is Still a Money Standard”; “How London 
‘Fixes’ the Price of Gold”; “As the Price of 
Gold Rockets, Speculators Rush to Gold 
Shares’, 


THE OCTOBER 1960 GOLD RUSH 
AGAINST THE DOLLAR. sy Jack BaMe. 
The Magazine of Wall Street. Nov. 5, 1960, 
pp. 164-165++. An explanation of what hap- 
pened to gold and why. 


OF MEN AND MONEY. sy Henry C. 
ALEXANDER. The Morgan Guaranty Survey. 
Dec., 1960, pp. 1-5. Gold problems dis- 
cussed, 


THE DOLLAR AND THE GOLD MAR- 
KETS. The Morgan Guaranty Survey. Nov., 
1960, pp. 1-5. 


GOLD AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
PROBLEMS. Internationai Financial News 
Survey. Nov. 25, 1960, pp. 577-582. An an- 
alysis of the world gold situation, including 
a section on measures to improve U.S. inter- 
national payments position. 


GOLD AND SOUND MONEY. sy Henry C. 
ALEXANDER. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Dec. 15, 1960, pp. 20-21+. The 
chairman of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. pro- 
poses eventual complete departure from the 
gold standard. 


THE DOLLAR DILEMMA. New England 
Letter. Dec., 1960, pp. 2-3. An analysis of 
the dollar problem and some suggestions for 
meeting present dilemmas. 


GOLD AND THE DOLLAR. The Economist. 
Oct. 29, 1960, pp. 475-477. International 
gold problems analyzed. 


“HOT MONEY” IS BACK. sy Herserr 
Bratrer. Banking. Dec., 1960, pp. 37-38+-. 
The why’s of the existence of “hot money” 
in the international money market and an 
analysis of what such gold flows mean to 
the countries involved, 


HOW MUCH HOT MONEY? The Banker. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 643-646. A study of the 
large amounts of foreign money that have 
recently flowed to London, 


INTERNATIONAL FUNDS MORE MOBILE. 
BY W. T. C. Kinc. The South African 
Bankers’ Journal. Sept., 1960, pp. 252-255. 
The effects of measures being taken by the 
U.S., Germany, and Switzerland to solve 
their monetary problems are studied, 


INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY AND THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF A RE- 
SERVE-CURRENCY COUNTRY. sy PErTer 
B. Kenen. The Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics. Nov., 1960, pp. 572-586. The problems 
of money supply analyzed. 


THE ADEQUACY OF INTERNATIONAL 
RESERVES. Barclay’s Bank Review. Nov., 
1960, pp. 67-69. An analysis of gold prob- 


lems. 


CAN CONVERTIBILITY WORK? The Econ- 
omist. Nov. 26, 1960, pp. 929-956. A group 
of articles. The first describes the basic con- 
vertibility philosophy, arrangements, and 
problems, Separate articles discuss the mon- 
etary problems of the U.S., Germany, Switz- 
erland, Canada, Australia, and France. 


CANADA’S FLOATING DOLLAR. sy R. E. 
Antus. The Banker. Sept., 1960, pp. 581- 
588. An analysis and history of the behavior 
of the Canadian dollar after ten years of a 
floating rate, 


Communist Economic 
Relations 


ASPECTS OF EAST-WEST TRADE: POL- 
ICIES, EXPERIENCES, AND PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. New York: American Management 
Association, 1960, 95 p. paper. $2.25. An 
attempt to find a middle road between the 
no-trade with Communist countries philosophy 
and the attitude that the west must trade 
with them. An exploration of national policies 
and practices, private attitudes and experi- 
ence, and procedures and methods of U.S.- 
Soviet trade. 


RUSSIA’S AGGRESSIVE ROLE IN 
WORLD’S PETROLEUM MARKETS. sy 
ArtHur H. Dean. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. Dec. 8, 1960, p. 11-+-. 
An international lawyer appraises Soviet 
effect on the oil market and predicts a future 
50% increase of Russian oil exports. 


ARE WE REALLY LOSING THE ECO- 
NOMIC RACE WITH U.S.S.R.? sy Paut J. 
Maynarp. The Magazine of Wall Street. 
Oct. 22, 1960, pp. 116-118+. The author 
gives many statistics to show that U.S., not 
U.S.S.R., is the economic pace setter. 


SOVIET AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES Eastern World. Dec., 1960, 
pp. 388+. A study of the extent of Soviet 
aid and trade with Asian countries and of 
the effects on the economies of these coun- 
tries, 


RUSSIA AND CONTINUING COEXIST- 
ENCE. Current History. Nov., 1960, whole 
issue. A group of articles. Among others are: 
“Russian Industrial Growth and Coexist- 
ence” by Michael T. Florinsky; “‘Soviet Trade 
and Economic Leadership” by Robert Loring 
Allen; and “Unemployment in the Soviet 
Union?” by Solomon M. Schwartz. 
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FREE WORLD AMATEURS FIGHTING 
AGAINST COMMUNIST PROFESSIONALS: 
IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING A 
FREEDOM ACADEMY. sy Tuomas J. 
Dopp. Vital Speeches of the Day. Dec. 1, 
1960, pp. 115-127. A Senator from Connec- 
ticut discusses the need for a school to train 
Americans to become as professional in pro- 
moting democracy abroad as the Russians 
are in promoting communism. See p. 32. 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY IN _ LATIN 
AMERICA. sy Joser Katvopa. The Yale 
Review. Autumn, 1960, pp. 382-41. The ef- 
forts of both Russia and Red China to 
capitalize on latent anti-American feelings in 
Latin America are described. 


Background 
General 


GUIDE TO FOREIGN INFORMATION 
SOURCES. Washington: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1960, 27 p. 25c. 
Addresses of foreign embassies in the U.S., 
selected organizations and services relating 
to various areas of the world, and bibliogra- 
phy of additional sources. 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
STATISTICS, 1959. N.Y.: Columbia U. 
Press, 1960, 283 p. paper. $3.50. (UN Sales 
No. 60.XVII.3) Figures are given on 92 
countries on such subjects as expenditure on 
gross national product, industrial origin of 
gross national product, distribution of national 
income, and composition of gross domestic 
capital formation. 


INTERNATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. sy Invinc B. 
Kravis. The Review of E ics and Sta- 
tistics. Nov., 1960, pp. 408-416. The dis- 
tribution of before-tax income among con- 
sumer units in the U.S. and 10 other coun- 
tries is compared and an attempt is made 
to explain the differences, 





WORLD ECONOMIC’ SURVEY, 1959. 
N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1960, 250 p. 
paper. $3.00. (UN Bureau of Economics) 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AF- 
RICA. N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 185 p. $10.00. 
paper. $5.95. (Prepared by The Economist 
Intelligence Unit and the cartographic depart- 
ment of Clarendon Press) Maps on economic 
conditions in North Africa and the Middle 
East, 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1959. N.Y.: 
Columbia U. Press, 1960, 719 p. $10.00. 
The llth issue of a UN annual, This issue 
features statistics on ten year trends in births 
by sex, legitimacy, ages of parents, birth 
order, duration of marriage, etc. 





DEMOGRAPHIC ASPECTS OF LABOR 
SUPPLY, VOL. 1: ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND THE SIZE, AGE AND SEX 
OF THE ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POP- 
ULATION. N.Y.: United Nations, 1960, 52 
p. 75c. (UN Sales No. 60.XIII.2/vol. 1) 
An analysis of the data on the economically 
active population of major countries of the 
world, 


THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE NATIONS. Benjamin A. Cohen, ed. 
N.Y.: Worldmark Press, 1960, 1456 p. 
$30.00. Part 1 gives material on the nations 
of the world, including political, economic, 
sociological and cultural information, Part 2 
covers the United Nations and its agencies 
and their relationships with the nations. 


THE McGRAW-HILL ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY. Frank Debenham 
and William A. Burns, eds. N.Y.: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960, $15.00. 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES. sy 
Epwarp R. Ko.evz-*. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1960, 512 p. <5.72. A revised edi- 
tion of a 1945 book, brought up to date on 
new political boundaries, and recent econom- 
ic, industrial, and cultural trends. 


THE YEARBOOK OF WORLD AFFAIRS, 
1960. G. W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzen- 
berger. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 496 p. $10.00. 
An annual which presents papers by leading 
scholars on important international issues. 
The 1960 edition includes papers on future 
trends in warfare, North Africa, the Middle 
East, and underdeveloped countries. 


PRODUCTION YEARBOOK. N.Y.: Colum- 
bia U. Press, 1960, 484 p. $5.00. An annual 
publication of UN’s Food and Agriculture 
Organization. In English, French and Span- 
ish. World agricultural statistics going back 
to 1948. 


PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH, 
1938-1958. N.Y.: United Nations, 1959, 500 
p. $8.50. (Dist.: Columbia U. Press, N.Y. 
27) (UN Sales No. 59.XVII.6) Comprehen- 
sive data on the mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction, and electricity and gas industries 
of the world for the years 1938 and 1948 to 
1958. Figures are given on such subjects as 
volume of production and employment, out- 
put per person engaged, distribution of pro- 
duction and employment, etc. 


PER CAPITA FIBER CONSUMPTION 
LEVELS, 1948-1958. N.Y.: Columbia U. 
Press, 1960, 183 p. paper. $2.00. A publica- 
tion of the UN Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization. 


EXPORT TRENDS IN NUCLEAR PROD- 
UCTS. Foreign Trade. Sept. 10, 1960, pp. 
2-16. Nuclear development in Mexico, Brazil, 
Sweden, Euratom, India, and Germany de- 
scribed. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL RAW 
MATERIALS IN NORTH AMERICA. By 


Wiupert G. Fritz. Washington: National 
Planning Association, 1960, 76 p. $2.00. A 
publication of the Canadian-American Com- 
mittee. Mineral fuels, non-fuel minerals, for- 
est products, and raw materials from the sea 
and atmosphere as they are today and may 
be in the future in Canada and the U.S. 
are studied. Many figures. 


WOMEN AND THE NEW EAST. sy Rura 
FRANCES WoopsMALL. Washington: Middle 
East Institute, 1960, $5.50. An account of 
the endeavors and problems of women lead- 
ers in health, education, homemaking, indus- 
try, public affairs, and the professions in 
Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 
and Indonesia. The study is based on ex- 
tensive field work. 


WORLD POPULATION GROWTH AND 
LIVING STANDARDS. sy Kvuan-I CHEN. 
N.Y.: Bookman, 1960, 93 p. $4.00. A study 
of world population problems with many fig- 
ures showing how the present rapid growth 
if continued can affect food supplies and 
other aspects of life. 


PEOPLE! CHALLENGE TO SURVIVAL. 
By WriLi1aAM Vocrt. N.Y.: William Sloane 
Associates, 1960, 257 p. $4.50. A study of 
population problems, a warning that the 
world must cut down population growth, 
and some recommendations on how this 
should be done. 


WORLD POPULATION, 1960. Population 
Bulletin, Dec., 1960, pp. 153-171. An over- 
all survey of population growth and of the 
significance of this growth to the world’s 
future. 


THIS CROWDED WORLD. sy FreEepenrick 


Osnorne. N.Y.: Public Affairs Committee, 
1960, 25c. A survey of world population 
problems, 


Western Hemisphere 


CANADA: A DECADE OF GROWTH AND 
OPPORTUNITY AHEAD. Printers’ Ink. Sept. 
9, 1960, Section 2 ($2.50) pp. 251-259. 
Many figures on Canada’s population, indus- 
trial production, consumer markets, forecasts 
of population distribution, employment levels, 
home building, and capital investment. 


THE STAKES IN CANADA. sy J. H. Dun- 
NING AND T. C. Coram. The Director. Sept., 
1960, pp. 463-465. A comparison between 
U.S. and U.K, investment and marketing in 
Canada, 


CANADA—A TIME FOR REAPPRAISAL. 
New Cemmonwealth. Oct., 1960, pp. 639- 
648. Two articles, One, “Recession and 
Prosperity” by Devon Smith, discusses the 
economic future and place in the world 
economy of Canada. 





THE NATIONAL FINANCES: AN ANAL- 
YSIS OF THE REVENUES AND EXPEN- 
DITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
CANADA, 1960-61. Canadian Tax Founda- 
tion (154 University Ave., Toronto 1, Can- 
ada) 1960, 182 p. paper. $2.00. 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC POLICY—A RE- 
APPRAISAL. Business Record. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 18-25-++. A review of past and present 
foreign investments and balance of payments, 
and a comparison of the Canadian situation 
with that in other countries, The issue of 
Canada’s great economic dependence on the 
U.S. is analyzed. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DECLINE IN 
CANADIAN-U.S. RELATIONS. sy N. D. 
Younc. The Commercial and _ Financial 
Chronicle. Dec. 15, 1960, pp. 29-30. A Can- 
adian explains why Canadians are concerned 
about the way U.S. economic penetration 
jeopardizes Canada’s independence, 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF CANADIAN- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS. sy R. M. Writ. 
International Journal. Autumn, 1960, pp. 
346-354. Canadian-Latin American trade and 
Canadian investment in Latin America are 
described. 


REPORT ON OIL AND GAS INDUSTRIES. 
The Monetary Times. Nov., 1960, pp. 33-72. 
A group of articles on Canada’s oil and gas 
production, exploration, and potential. 


CANADA’S NEW RAILROADS SPUR RE- 
SOURCES GROWTH. sy EpMour Ger- 
MAIN. The Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle. Sept. 22, 1960, p. 3+. A de- 
tailed account of the current boom in rail- 
road construction related to new mining 
developments. 


TEEMING WATERS. spy Mark RONAYNE. 
Canadian Geographical Journal. Sept., 1960, 
pp. 79-95. A survey of the Canadian fishing 
industry. 


CARIBBEAN EVOLUTION. Economic 
World. Oct.-Nov., 1960, pp. 4-5. The ob- 
stacles to growth in the area are described 
as are some of the results of efforts to over- 
come these obstacles. 


THE CARIBBEAN: NATURAL RESOUR- 
CES. A. Curtis Wilgus, ed. Gainesville: U. 
of Florida Press, 1959, 315 p. $6.50. Twenty 
specialists contribute articles on the agricul- 
tural, mineral, water and human resources of 
the whole area. 


NATIONAL ORDINANCES REGARDING 
INVESTMENT FACILITIES IN THE 
NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. Netherland 
Antilles Trade and Travel News (475 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 17) 45 p. Free. An outline of 
the various government ordinances aimed at 
attracting foreign capital. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMER- 
ICA, 1959. N.Y.: United Nations, 1960, 275 
p. $3.50. (UN Sales No. 60.I1.G.1) Studies 
on the comparative growth rates of different 
Latin American countries and on inflation. 
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A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ECONOMY OF LATIN AMERICA: sy F. 
BENHAM AND H. A. Ho.utey. N. Y.: Oxford, 
1960, 169 p. $2.90. Part I concentrates on 
the region as a whole, In Part II Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and 
Venezuela are dealt with in some detail, 


THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, A 
HISTORY. sy Dana G. Munro. N.Y.: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1960, 535 p. $6.75. 
A revised edition of a 1950 book brought up 
to date to include the changes now affecting 
the social and economic lives of Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN LAT- 
IN AMERICA. sy Futton Boyp. The Finan- 
cial Anaylsts Journal. Sept.-Oct., 1960, pp. 7- 
22. An on-the-spot evaluation of a coming 
common market area, 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA 
TODAY: ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR UNIT- 
ED STATES POLICY. sy RicHarp ApAMs 
ET AL. N.Y.: Harper, 1960, 336 p. $5.00. 
(A Council on Foreign Relations publica- 
tion) A symposium of papers by leading ob- 
servers of the Latin American scene, The 
emphasis is on changing roles of the upper, 
middle, and lower classes and on what these 
changes may mean to the U.S. 


HEAVY INDUSTRY IN THE LATIN 
AMERICAN COMMON MARKET. sy Jan 
TINBERGEN. Economic Bulletin for Latin 
America, Mar., 1960, pp. 1-6. A Dutch 
economist gives his views on the develop- 
ment of heavy industries in developing areas 
in general and in Latin America in particular. 


PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENTS. _ Latin 
American Business Highlights. 8rd Quarter, 
1960, pp. 1-5. First a general survey of oil 
development in Latin America and then a 
country by country report. 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE INPUT- 
OUTPUT MODEL TO THE ARGENTINE 
ECONOMY. Economic Bulletin for Latin 
America. Mar., 1960, pp. 62-86. In the 
process of developing the input-output theory, 
a great deal of material on the economy of 
Argentina is given. 


RETHINKING BRAZIL’S DESENVOLVI- 
MENTO. The Banker. Oct., 1960, pp. 666- 
670. Brazil’s present drive toward industrial- 
ization described. 

INVESTMENT IN CHILE, 1960. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Gov’t Printing Office (Cat. No. 
C 42.2:In 8/19), 1960, 282 p. $1.75. A 
description of the investment outlook, econ- 
omy, business law and taxation. 


ECONOMIC CHANGE IN CHILE, 1929- 
1959. py Arvin Conen. Gainesville: U. of 
Florida Press, 1960, 48 p. paper. Free. 


CHILE. Rundt’s Market Reports. Sept. 22, 
1960, 27 p. A report on the economic assets 
and problems of Chile. 


CATASTROPHE AND COMEBACK IN 


CHILE. International Trade Review. Sept., 
1960, pp. 15-16--. Some remarks on the 


damage done by recent earthquakes in Chile 
followed by a comprehensive data view of the 
country’s geography, economy, communica- 
tion, transportation, trade regulations, etc. 


HOW TO GAIN PRIVILEGES CHILEAN 
LAW GIVES PRIVATE INVESTORS. sy 
Leon Zetpis M. Export Trade. Nov. 7, 1960, 
pp. 5-6. A brief summary of Chile’s attitude 
toward investment and the prospects for the 
future, 


COLOMBIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Dec. 
1, 1960, 30 p. The economy and political 
problems are covered as are the stakes of 
the U.S. in the country. Some information 
on how to do business there. 


ASPECTS OF THE CUBAN ECONOMY. sy 
Invinc P. PrLtaum. American Universities 
Field Staff Report Service. Aug. and Sept., 
1960. I: “Financing of Castro’s Reforms”; 
Il: “The Sugar Industry”; III: ‘National 
Institute of Savings and Housing”; IV: 
“Fidelista Finances”; V: “Secondary Exports 
and Industries”; VI: “National Institute for 
Tourist Industry’, A series of analytical 
studies. 


ECUADOR. Rundt’s Market Reports. Oct. 
11, 1960, 24 p. An economic and political 
report with emphasis on the programs of the 
present government and its attitudes toward 
foreign investors. 


ECUADOR: COUNTRY OF CONTRASTS. 
BY Lito Linxe. N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 193 p. 
$4.00. (3rd ed.) Up to date figures and 
statistics. 


A HISTORY OF MEXICO. sy Henny BAM- 
FrorD Parkes. N.Y.: Houghton Mifflin, 1960, 
$5.75. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 


A COMPARISON OF THE VARIOUS 
MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION IN MEX- 
iCO. Review of the Economic Situation of 
Mexico. Aug., 1960, pp. 15-16. A report on 
various means of transportation and what 
is being done to improve them, 


PROMOTION OF TOURISM IN MEXICO. 

Review of the Economic Situation of Mexico. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 3-5. A discussion of the need 

for and possibilities of increasing tourism in 

Mexico. 


NATIONALIZATION OF THE ELECTRIC 
POWER INDUSTRY. Comercio Exterior de 
Mexico. Oct., 1960, p. 2+. A description of 
the process by which the Mexican govern- 
ment acquired the electric power industry of 
its country and a statement of the aims of 
the new government company. 


PERU. Rundt’s Market Reports. Nov. 1, 
1960, 30 p. A report on Peru’s geographic, 
economic, political and social make up. Much 
material on the country’s industry and trade. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN VENE- 
ZUELA IN THE 1950’s. Economic Bulletin 
for Latin America. Mar., 1960, pp. 21-61. 
Exports, imports and industrial development 
covered, 
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Europe 


SPECIAL REPORT ON WESTERN EU- 
ROPE. Iron Age. (Chestnut & 58th Sts., Phil- 
adelphia 39, Pa.) July 28, 1960, pp. 3-14. 
A group of articles: “‘What the European 
Common Market Means to U.S. Business” by 
David Rockefeller; “U.S. Piants Are on the 
Rise in Western Europe” by A. W. Barth; 
“Wages and Taxes in W. Europe” by J, J. 
Thackara; and “How I Got Started in W. 
Europe” by D. A. Scott. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE STANDARD 
OF LAND USE IN WESTERN EUROPE. 
BY S. VAN VALKENBURG. Economic Geogra- 
phy. Oct., 1960, pp. 283-295. A study of 
the ways in which land is being used and 
of how it might better be used in Western 
Europe, with particular attention paid to 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Austria, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, The United King- 
dom, Ireland, and Iceland. 


BOOMLET IN LILLIPUTIAN' STATES. 
Business Week. Oct. 15, 1960, pp. 138-142. 
A report on economic, including industrial, 
progress in Liechtenstein, Andorra, Monaco, 
and San Marino. 


BELGIUM’S TRIPLE CRISIS. sy Gavin 
Gorpon. The Banker, Nov., 1960, pp. 728- 
732. Belgium’s finance crisis which is com- 
pounded by the loss of the Congo, its coal 
crisis, and its productivity crisis are assessed, 
and a plea is made for a new deal in Bel- 
gium to meet these problems. 


BELGIUM WITHOUT THE CONGO. By 
Ricuarp Bartey. The Director. Sept., 1960, 
pp. 466-468. A survey of Belgium’s economic 
problems since Congolese independence and 
some history of how France and the Nether- 
lands met similar losses. 


EFFECTS ON BELGIAN ECONOMY OF 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CONGO. In- 
ternational Financial News Survey. Sept. 2, 
1960, pp. 1-2. Short and long term reper- 
cussions on investment, employment, and 
national income in Belgium. 


FRENCH TEXTILES. sy Nem McINngs. 
Barron’s, Nov. 7, 1960, p. 9-++-. The story of 
how the French textile industry is more than 
holding its own even though formation of the 
Common Market brought them into unpro- 
tected competition with the low-wage Italian 
industry. 


FRENCH ATOMIC ENERGY ACTIVITIES: 
A REVIEW IN SEPTEMBER, 1960. By 
FreMont Ferrx. Commerce in France. Oct. 
15, 1960, pp. 10-13. French mining of 
uranium and use of it by government and 
private industry in atomic energy described. 


FRENCH LACE LIVES IN NINETY LANDS. 
France Actuelle. Sept. 15, 1960, pp. 1-7. 
A report on the French lace industry and its 
place in France’s export picture. 





WEST GERMANY: WILL THE DYNAMO 
FALTER—OR SURGE AHEAD? sy Monnare 
Hewirzer. International Management Digest. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 18-19. A report on Ger- 
many’s booming economy and some attempt 
to assess its future. 


GERMAN WORKERS RECEIVE MORE IN 
’60 AND MAY SPEND MORE. Commerce 
in Germany. Oct. 1, 1960, pp. 26-27. A re- 
port on increased wages, fuller employment, 
and spending behavior of German workers. 


GREECE. Rundt’s Market Revorts. Nov. 9, 
1960, 22 p. The post World War II history 
of Greece as well as its present economic 
development and place in world trade is 
covered, 


REGIONAL STRUCTURE OF ITALIAN 
ECONOMY. sy FeErpinanpo Mione. Re- 
view of the Economic Conditions in Italy. 
Sept., 1960, pp. 483-506. A study of the 
economy of Liguria and Genoa Harbor. 


MILAN SPARKS ITALY’S ECONOMIC 
RENAISSANCE, Business Week. Nov. 19, 
1960, pp. 74-80. A report on business and 
industrial activity centering in Milan since 
World War II with the emphasis on the 
men responsible for the boom. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE FOREIGN TRADE PORTS OF NOR- 
WAY. sy LAWRENCE M. SOMMERs. Econom- 
ic Geography. Oct., 1960, pp. 806-312. A 
study of the role of each of Norway’s foreign 
trading ports in the economy of the country. 


PORTUGAL’S INCREASING INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION. sy Lutz Leotne Reco. Board of 
Trade Journal. pp. 1097-1101. A study of 
Portugal and its trade with Britain. 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE 
SPANISH SITUATION. sy Vicente Grmsan- 
Leon. The World Today. Sept., 1960, pp. 
887-3899. The economic situation throughout 
the 50’s is covered, 


SWEDEN. Rundt’s Market Reports. Oct. 8, 
1960, 27 p. A study of the economy, geog- 
raphy and character of Sweden. 


FOREIGN TRADE CREDITS. sy Bent 
HANSON AND THORA Niusson. Skandinaviska 
Banken Quarterly Review. July, 1960, pp. 
91-100. A study of Sweden’s balance of 
payments position. 


REJOINDER TO SWEDEN’S CRITICS. sy 
WerNER WiskArnt. The New York Times 
Magazine. Oct. 23, 1960, pp. 61-68. A de- 
scription and explanation of Swedish man- 
ners and morals, 


BUILDING A MODEL OF THE BRITISH 
ECONOMY. sy ArtHuR HAZLEWOOD AND 
Peter VanpoME. The Bankers’ Magazine. 
Oct., 1959, pp. 228-234. A description of 
an econometric model of Britain, created at 
Oxford, 
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BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES. sy Mar- 
GareT M. V. Etuior. N.Y.: Cambridge, 
1960, 806 p. $1.75. British history from the 
19th century through the present. A revised 
edition. 


BRITAIN—A COUNTRY FOR INVEST- 
MENT. Board of Trade Journal. Sept. 30, 
1960, pp. 738-739. Britain as a place for 
Canadian investment is described. 


CAPITAL GRANTS TO MANUFACTURERS 
AID INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. sy 
Lorp GLENTORAN. European-Atlantic Review. 
Autumn, 1960, pp. 35-36. Northern Ire- 
land’s Minister of Commerce discusses the 
economic assets and problems of Northern 
Ireland and tells what the area is doing to 
attract foreign capital there. 


WHAT PRICE FOR POWER? The Banker. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 714-719. Coal, gas, and 
electricity costs and their influence on the 
general economy of Britain are analyzed. 


INTER-PLANT COMPARISONS IN RUB- 
BER MANUFACTURING. Productivity 
Measurement Review. May, 1960, pp. 46- 
58. A study of the British rubber industry, 
followed by an EPA chart on rubber pro- 
ductivity. 


COLOURED IMMIGRANTS IN BRITAIN. 
BY J. A. G. GrirFirH AND OTHERS. N.Y.: 
Oxford, 1960, 225 p. $4.00. The first part 
of the book gives the background on num- 
bers of people, jobs, housing, and so on. 
The second part analyzes the attitudes of 
the British government and other groups 
toward these immigrants. Included is one 
chapter on race relations in the U.S. by 
Herman H. Long. 


Africa 


AFRICA 1960. Queen’s Quarterly. Summer, 
1960, pp. 157-231. Several articles devoted 
to Africa. Among others: “Africa—Continent 
of Change and Challenge” by Heath Mac- 
Quarrie; ‘‘Assessing the South African Crisis” 
by Arthur Keppel-Jones; “The Future of Fed- 
eration in British Africa” by R. C. Pratt; 
“Nyasaland and the Central African Federa- 
tion” by B. T. G. Chidzero; “‘Ghana Reports 
Economic Progress” by Philip Stuchen; “Af- 
rica’s New Class” by Hugh H. and Mabel M. 
Smythe; “The People of Africa” by Alice 
and Stewart Sutton. 


REALITIES IN AFRICA TODAY. sy 
Brian Macpona. European-Atlantic Revi 
Autumn, 1960, pp. 30-34. The economics of 
various African areas are discussed and the 
chances for African unity are analyzed. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR AFRICA. sy Gwen- 
DOLYN M. Canter. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 280 
p. $4.50. (Paper, $1.65) An analysis of the 
complex struggle for independenece through- 
out Africa, the aims of the Pan African 
movement, and the prevailing attitudes among 
individual African leaders toward the prob- 
lems of independence and self-government. 





AN ATLAS OF AFRICA. sy J. F. Honna- 
BIN. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 130 p. $3.50. 
Maps and explanatory text emphasize con- 
temporary Africa and the rise of independ- 
ence, 


THE AFRICAN ECONOMY. East African 
Trade and Industry. I: Congo Republic, 
Ruanda-Urandi, Ghana. July, 1960, pp. 41- 
61; II: Dahomey, Sudan, Sierra Leone. Aug., 
1960, pp. 44-47-+; III: Ghana, South-West 
Africa, and Ethiopia. Sept., 1960, pp. 41-46. 
The financial situation in each country is 
analyzed. The article on the Congo Repub- 
lic deals particularly with the effect of the 
disorders there on the economy of the 
country. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. (2 vols.) spy Gronrce 
Krmsxie. N.Y.: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1960, 603 p. (vol. 1); 471 p. (vol. 2) 
$15.00. Volume 1 covers the land and live- 
lihood. Volume 2 covers society and policy. 


THE EMERGING STATES OF FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA. sy Vimcrmta 
THOMPSON AND RicHARD ApLoFF. Stanford: 
Stanford U. Press, 1960, $8.75. A study. 


WEST AFRICA: A STUDY OF THE EN- 
VIRONMENT AND OF MAN’S USE OF 
IT. spy Ronatp J. H. Crurcn. N.Y.: Long- 
mans, 1960, 547 p. $10.00 Revised and 
brought up to date. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN EAST 
AFRICA. sy Norman C. Potiock. Econom- 
ic Geography. Oct., 1960, pp. 344-354. Mar- 
kets, labor, race relations, land, raw mate- 
rials, power, transport and capital in Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika are described. 


INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


- POSSIBILITIES IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By Epwarp MARcUs AND MILDRED RENDL 
Marcus. N.Y.: Bookman, 1960, 286 p. 
$7.50. An assessment of economic potentials 
and their possible contribution to the future 
development of the African economies and 
also an analysis of the various problems an 
investor in Africa would encounter. See pp. 
11 and 36. 


AFRICA’S ALUMINUM SCHEMES: AN 
ASSESSMENT OF PROSPECTS. sy Epb- 
warp Mancus. Africa Report. Nov., 1960, 
pp. 8-4+. An overall view of what the 
prospects for aluminum production in several 
African countries are and of what must be 
done to realize the potential. 


WILDLIFE HUSBANDRY IN AFRICA. sr 
F. Fraser Danuinc. Scientific American. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 123-134. A proposal that 
instead of attempting to raise non-native 
cattle in Africa, the people there concentrate 
on encouraging the natural animals such as 
elephants and giraffes as food producers, 


WOMEN IN AFRICAN ECONOMIES. sy 
Ricwarp L. Davies. SAIS Review. Autumn, 
1960, pp. 15-19. The part African women 
play in marketing and management of busi- 
ness and money is described. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S FORESTS. sy L. J. 
Taytor. Foreign Trade. Sept. 24, 1960, pp. 
12-15; SOUTH AF¥RICA’S WOOD-USING 
INDUSTRIES. sy L. J. Tayton. Foreign 
Trade, Oct. 8, 1960, pp. 7-10. 


FROM PEASANT INTO FARMER. sy G. B. 
MASEFIELD. New Commonwealth. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 655-657. A description of how the gov- 
ernments of the Rhodesias, Kenya, and Ni- 
geria are helping their peasantry to become 
professional farmers. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN ACTION IN SUB- 
SAHARAN AFRICA. Horace Miner, ed. 
Human Organization. Fall, 1960, 167 p. 
Among other articles are: “Slum Clearance 
and Family Life in Lagos” by Peter Marris; 
“Congestion and Overcrowding: An African 
Urban Problem” by Peter C. W. Gutkind; 
“The Economic Location and Functions of 
Tropical African Cities” by William A. 
Hance; “Incentives in Labor Migration” by 
P. H. Gulliver. 


WHY BELGIUM QUIT THE CONGO. 
Fortune. Nov., 1960, pp. 129-131+. Partly 
an analysis of why the Belgians freed the 
Congo so precipitately and partly a report on 
the cost of this move to business in the 
Congo. 


NORTHWEST ETHIOPIA, PEOPLES AND 
ECONOMY. sy Fnrepericx Jj. Sroons. 
Madison: U. of Wisconsin, 1960, $5.00. 


LARGE-SCALE INVESTMENT AND DE- 
VELOPMENT: THE DILEMMA OF THE 
GABON REPUBLIC. sy Epwarp Mancuvs. 
2c tc Development and Cultural Change. 
Oct., 1960. pp. 64-74. An economic study. 


GHANA—COLONY TO REPUBLIC. sy 
Pum Srucnen. Canadian Geographical 
Journal. Nov., 1960, pp. 177-189. An eco- 
nomic and geographic study. 





THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
LIBYA. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins. 1960, 524 
p. $7.50. A report of the World Bank. An 
appraisal of the natural resources of Libya 
and of the use of them by the country now 
and some recommendations for future devel- 
opment, 


MAURETANIA. By R. J. Harnnison Cuuncna. 
West Africa. 1. Oct. 29, 1960, p. 1228; 
2. Nov. 5, 1960, pp. 1246-1247; 8. Nov. 
12, 1960, p. 1278. Part 1 is a general eco- 
nomic survey. Part 2 describes the Miferma 
Project to develop the country’s iron ore de- 
posits; Part 3 discusses the relationships be- 
tween Mauretania and her neighbors, espe- 
cially in reference to the problems of build- 
ing a railroad from mines to port. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE NIGER. Ambas- 
sade de France (972 Fifth Ave., N.Y.) 1960, 
82 p. Free. A word and picture description 
of a newly independent former French colony 
in Africa, Material on the economic level of 
the country is included. 





NIGERIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Oct. 21, 
1960, 19 p. A report on the present economy 
and political makeup of a new nation and 
some attempt to assess the country’s prospects 
for a stable future. 


WHERE DOES NIGERIA GO FROM HERE? 
BY BaBaTuNDE A. WiiiaMs. Africa Report. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 3-4+. A Nigerian pan- 
Africanist takes a critical look at his own 
country, 


A GEOGRAPHY OF WESTERN NIGERIA. 
BY James Grant. N.Y.: Cambridge U. 
Press, 1960, 95 p. paper. $1.00. Description 
of the country. Maps. 


EASTERN NIGERIAN PORT EXPANDING 
FACILITIES. International Trade Review. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 62-64. A report on the 
development of Port Harcourt. 


NIGERIA AS AN OIL PRODUCER. sr 
S. T. Wess. New Commonwealth. Nov., 
1960, pp. 716-717. The present level of oil 
exploration and future prospects outlined. 


SIERRA LEONE AND GAMBIA. New Com- 
monwealth. Nov., 1960, pp. 705-712. One 
article on the economic and political back- 
grounds of each area. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE UPPER VOLTA. 
Ambassade de France (972 Fifth Ave., N.Y.) 
1960, 32 p. Free. A word and picture de- 
scription of a newly independent former 
French colony in Africa. Material on the 
economy and foreign trade of the country is 
included. 


NOTES ON THE SOCIAL AND LABOUR 
SITUATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF UP- 
PER VOLTA. sy Satro ALBERT BALImMan. 
International Labour Review. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 358-362. A geographic and economic 
report, 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN A PLU- 
RAL SOCIETY. sy D. Husertr HovcxHron. 
N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 401 p. $9.60. A de- 
scription of the economy of the border region 
of the Cape Province, South Africa. Included 
is material on population, transportation, agri- 
culture, trade, industry, labor, and living 
standards, 


DECIMALIZATION PLANNING TO DATE. 
sy E. H. D. Arnot. The South African 
Bankers’ Journal. Aug., 1960, pp. 180-190. 
The problems of the change over to a decimal 
money system in South Africa, especially 
during the actual change-over period. 


HOW FAR CAN ZANZIBAR ADVANCE? 
sy Hrmary Bioop. New Commonwealth. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 699-701. An economic and 
social study. 
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The Communist Bloc 


THE ANTHILL: THE HUMAN CONDI- 
TION IN COMMUNIST CHINA. sy Sv- 
ZANNE LABIN. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 500 p. 
$6.75. A French political analyst describes 
life in contemporary China with the help of 
eye witness accounts of refugees. 


ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. sy Gerorce Kisu, IAN M. MATLEy, 
AND Betty Betuame. Ann Arbor: U. of 
Michigan Press, 1960, 96 p. $10.00. A 
series of maps showing the present status of 
Russion mining, industry, transportation, and 
urbanization. 


THE ECONOMIC GROWTH OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA. sy Hans F. Sennuouz. The Free- 
man, Sept., 1960, pp. 22-26. An analysis of 
which parts of the Soviet economy are actu- 
ally growing. 


SOVIET AND WESTERN CONCEPTS OF 
NATIONAL INCOME. sy Joseru D. Putt- 
Lips. Current Economic Comment. Aug., 
1960, pp. 11-22. A discussion of the ways in 
which the U.S. and U.S.S.R. measure na- 
tional income. 


SOVIET STATISTICS OF PHYSICAL OUT- 
PUT OF INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES: 
THEIR COMPILATION AND QUALITY. 
By Grecory GROSSMAN. Princeton: Princeton 
U. Press, 1960, 151 p. $4.50. An inquiry 
into the reliability and usability of Soviet 
statistics on the physical output of industrial 
commodities. 


THE RUSSANS HAVE KNOW-HOW, TOO. 
BY Ropert McKinney. The New York Times 
Magazine. Oct. 9, 1960, p. 324-. A report on 
the Soviet economic offensive and the backing 
it is receiving from research institutes and 
scientific personnel in Russia. 


MINERAL FUELS IN THE SOVIET 
ECONOMY, 1928-58. sy Demirnar B. 
Summxin. Current Economic Comment. Nov., 
1960, pp. 15-27. Coal, oil, gas, and peat 


resources, production and use in U.S.S.R. 
surveyed, 
U.S. DELEGATION INSPECTS SOVIET 


RIVERS. New Orleans Port Record. Nov., 
1960, p. 9+. Notes on U.S.S.R.’s rivers and 
of the use of them in the transportation of 
goods and passengers. 


YUGOSLAVIA—COMMUNISM WITH A 
DIFFERENCE. The Morgan Guarantee Sur- 
vey. Oct., 1960, pp. 6-8. A description of the 
Yugoslav economy. 


The Middle East 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, 1958-1959. N.Y.: United 
Nations, 1960, 188 p. $1.50. (U.N. Sales 
No. 60.11.C.2). A brief account of recent 


economic developments is followed by statis- 
tics on production, prices, foreign trade, and 
development expenditure. 


ATLAS OF THE ARAB WORLD AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST. N.Y.: St. Martin’s Press, 
1960, 60 p. $9.00. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE ARAB 
WORLD. sy Ensxine B. Cnuivpenrs. N.Y.: 
MacMillan, 1960, $2.95. 


CHALLENGE IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
COMMUNIST INFLUENCE AND AMERI- 
CAN POLICY. sy Harry B. Etuis. N.Y.: 
Ronald Press, 1960, 238 p. $4.00. A study 
of U.S. interests in the Middle East, of the 
political and economic interests of Egypt and 
Israel, and of communist interests in these 
areas. 


INDEPENDENT IRAQ, 1932-1958. sy 
Mayip Knappuri. N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 888 p. 
$7.20. A study of Iraqi politics, A revised 
edition of a 1951 book. 


ISRAEL’S COTTON INDUSTRY. sy E. 
Kann. The Israel Export and Trade Journal. 
Oct., 1960, pp. 26-27+. An industry survey. 


BLACK, GOLD, RED INK. sy James Da- 
vipson. The Commonweal. Dec. 2, 1960, 
pp: 250-252. Political and economic troubles 
in Saudi Arabia are described. Emphasis is 
placed on the disagreements between the 
government and the foreign oil companies 
about oil profits. 


TURKISH STABILIZATION EXPERIMENT 
—BEFORE AND AFTER. sy OsMan Oxyar. 
Middle Eastern Affairs. Aug.-Sept., 1960, 
238-246. A report on progress made toward 
stabilizing Turkish money beginning in Aug- 
ust, 1958. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL IN 1959. sy Benya- 
MIN SHWADRAN. Middle Eastern Affairs. 
Aug.-Sept., 1960, pp. 218-237. An over all 
report covering the first Arab Petroleum Con- 
ference, a later meeting of the Arab League 
Petroleum Experts Committee, Algerian and 
Libyan oil, Middle East general develop- 
ment, and some country by country reports 
on Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. 


The Far East 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST, 1959. N.Y.: United Nations, 
1960, 178 p. $3.00. (U.N. Sales No. 
60.I1.F.1). A comprehensive study of the 
economic situation of Asia and the Far East. 
Part I gives a review of current production, 
trade, and financial policies, Part II reviews 
the foreign trade of the primary exporting 
countries, 


THE POPULATION OF ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST, 1950-1980. N.Y.: United Na- 
tions, 1960. 110 p. $1.50. (U.N. Sales No. 
59.XII1.3). Estimates of future population 
up to 1980 by sex and age for individual 
Asian countries. 
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THE WAYS OF THINKING OF EASTERN 
PEOPLES. sy Hajime Nakamura. Tokyo: 
Printing Bureau, Japanese Government (U.S. 
dist.: Charles E, Tuttle, Rutland, Vt.) 1960, 
657 p. $12.00. An analysis of the ways of 
thinking of the Chinese, the Indian, the Jap- 
anese, and the Tibetan peoples. 


DEVELPMENT OF THE LOWER ME- 
KONG BASIN. sy Etten Cnarti. Looking 
Ahead, Oct., 1960, pp. 1-4. A description 
of the harnessing of the Mekong River in 
Southeast Asia and of the effect this can have 
on the economies of the area. 


HONG KONG DEVELOPS PLASTICS IN- 
DUSTRY. sy D. J. McEacnuran. Foreign 
Trade. Nov. 19, 1960, pp. 10-13. A descrip- 
tion of the industry and a survey of the raw 
materials imported (and from where) and of 
finished goods exported (and to where). 


THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGE IN INDIA. 
BY Bray KuMar Nenrvu. Business Topics. 
Autumn, 1960, pp. 20-28. India’s commis- 
sioner general for economic affairs discusses 
India’s accomplishments in economic develop- 
ment and in keeping democracy alive and 
India’s responsibility in furnishing an exam- 
ple to other nations. 


DRAFT OUTLINE OF THE THIRD PLAN. 
Economic Review. Aug. 22, 1960, whole is- 
sue. Several articles giving details of the 
1961-1966 plan with comments on it by 
leading Indians. 


A NOTE ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF IN- 
COME BY SIZE CLASSES OF PERSONAL 
INCOME. ny Sree Lexna Basu. Economic 
Review. Oct. 7, 1960, pp. 14-16. Statistics 
by income groups for India from 1952 to 
1957 with commentary. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN INDIA. The Specta- 
tor. Oct., 1960, pp. 40-41+. A review of 
developments since nationalization and of 
future prospects. 


ASSAM OIL PIPE: 720 MILES—77 RIV- 
ERS TO CROSS. Eastern World. Nov., 1960, 
pp. 36-37. Partly a technical description of 
how the pipeline to carry crude oil from 
Assam to India will be built and partly a 
discussion of the type and quantity of oil 
to be transported. 


INDUS WATER FOR PAKISTAN. sy R. C. 
Hopces. Canadian Geographical Journal. 
Sept., 1960, pp. 97-105. A report on a huge 
irrigation project and of what it will mean 
to the Pakistani economy. 


INDUS WATER TREATY. Eastern World. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 33-36. A history of the 
negotiations leading to the signing of a 
water treaty between India and Pakistan and 
a description of the water works to result 
from the treaty. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
THE INDONESIAN CASE. sy Dovetas §S. 
Paauw. Glencoe (Ill.): Free Press, 1960, 474 
p. $6.75. Economic conditions and problems 


in Indonesia are described with much data, 
There are chapters on capital requirements, 
absorptive capacity, Indonesian tax system, 
local finance, the role of foreign aid and 
investment, 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION TRENDS 
AND PROBLEMS IN INDONESIA. sy Ros- 
ERT F, Emery. Far Eastern Survey. Aug., 
1960, pp. 113-120. A detailed study. 


JAPAN ECONOMIC YEARBOOK. Nihon- 
bashi, Tokyo: The Oriental Economist, 1960, 
276 p. $5.00. A separate analysis on each 
Japanese industry and trade is given in this 
book. Included is a section on financial poli- 
cies, the Bank of Japan and its effect on the 
banking system, money rates, securities, etc. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. sy 
Sasuro Okxrra. Foreign Affairs. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 123-131. An analysis of the prospects for 
the next decade, 


INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC PLANNING IN JAPAN. sy LEON 
HOLLERMAN. Pacific Affairs. Sept., 1960, 
pp. 219-226. A study of Japan’s long range 
economic planning and of how it is working 
out, 


JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST. The Rotarian. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 12-44+. A group of articles, 
Included is: “The New Japan” by Takashi 
Oka which deals largely with the country’s 
startling economic progress in recent years. 


CITY AND VILLAGE IN JAPAN. Thomas 
C. Smith, ed. Economic Development and 
Cultural Change. Oct., 1960, Part II, 257 p. 
Articles include: “Urbanization and Popula- 
tion Change in the Development of Modem 
Japan” by Irene B. Taeuber; “The Farm 
Population in the National Economy Before 
and After World War II’ by Masayoshi 
Namiki; “The Role of Agriculture in Modern 
Japanese Economic Development” by Kazushi 
Ohkawa and Henry Rosovsky; “Landlords” 
Sons in the Business Elite’ by Thomas C. 
Smith; “Leaders of Modern Japan: Social 
Origins and Mobility” by James C. Abegglen 
and Hiroshi Mannari; “Urban-Rural Differ- 
ences and the Process of Political Moderniza- 
tion in Japan: A Case Study” by Robert E. 
Ward; “Modernization and Divorce Rate 
Trends in Japan” by Takeyoshi Kawashima 
and Kurt Steiner. 


SOUTH KOREA’S BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS PROBLEMS. sy MansHatt D. 
WattLes. Far Eastern Survey. Sept., 1960, 
pp. 132-139. 


LAOS, ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS 
CULTURE. Frank M. LeBar and Adrienne 
Suddard, eds. N.Y.: Taplinger, 1960, $6.50. 
A publication of the Human Relations Area 
Files, this book gives detailed factual inform- 
ation on almost every aspect of life in Laos. 


NEPAL: 1960-61 TRADE AND INFORMA- 
TION. Isvar Baral and Debu Mozumbar, eds. 
New Delhi: Nepal Trading Corp., 1960, 266 
p. $7.50. (U.S. dist.: Perkins Oriental Books, 
Los Angeles). A guide for tourists and vis- 
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itors to Nepal, including information on the 
progress of the country’s first five year plan. 


NEPAL: A CULTURAL AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. sy Prapyumna P. Karan. 
Lexington: U. of Kentucky, 1960, 100 p. 
$10.00. Maps, text, and photographs present 
the most significant aspects of the physical 
and cultural geography of a small but im- 
portant kingdom. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PAKISTAN’S FOR- 
EIGN TRADE. sy Mm Mustara Au K#An. 
Pakistan Horizon. 2nd Quarter, 1960, pp. 
150-159. An examination of some of the 
current foreign trade problems of Pakistan. 


RECENT STATISTICAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE PHILIPPINES sy Bernarpino G. 
Bantecur. The American Statistician. Oct., 
1960, pp. 19-224. The gathering and use of 
Statistics in the Philippines are described. 


THAILAND (SIAM). Rundt’s Market Re- 
ports. Nov. 17, 1960, 19 p. A detailed study 
of the economy, market, and political stability 
of a progressing country. 


AUSTRALIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Sept. 
13, 1960, $1 p. An economic and geographic 
study including material on investment 
climate. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE POLICY. Review. 
Aug., 1960, pp. 3-14. Problems in Australia’s 
trade policy such as the recent decision to 
remove import licensing and the effect of 
the integration of the United Kingdom with 
western Europe are discussed. 


UNITED KINGDOM. HAS BIG STAKE IN 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
MOTOR INDUSTRY. sy E. T. Muwnpay. 
Board of Trade Journal. Oct. 28, 1960, pp. 
1058-1060. A description of the Australian 
automotive industry, emphasizing Britain’s 
part in it, 

RURAL INDUSTRIES ARE KEY TO AUS- 
TRALIA’S ECONOMY. Board of Trade 
Journal. Nov. 11, 1960, pp. 1167-1169. A 
survey of Australian agriculture. 


FISCAL POLICY IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Review. Aug., 1960, pp. 7-10. The course of 
fiscal policy in New Zealand over the past 
decade is described. 


THE CONCENTRATION AND DISPERSION 
OF MANUFACTURING IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND. sy G. J. R. Luyce. Economic Geog- 
raphy. Oct., 1960, pp. 326-343. A study of 
manufacturing in New Zealand, including 
figures on availability of labor and produc- 
tivity in each district, 


PERIODICAL GUIDE 


Names and addresses of periodicals read regularly by TIE. 








The Accountant. 27 Basinghall St., London 
E. C. 2, England. 

The Accountants Journal. 22 Bedford St., 
London W. C. 1, England. 

The Accounting Review. American Accounting 
Association, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Achievement. 40/48 Chancery Lane, London 
W. C. 2, England. 

Administrative Science Quarterly. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

Advanced Management. 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Advertising Age. 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, I. 

Africa Report. Suite 505, DuPont Circle 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Airlift. 1001 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

The American Economic Review. Stanford 
University, Stanford, Cal. 

American Import and Export Bulletin. 10 
Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 

The American Journal of Economics and So- 
ciology. 50 E. 69th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
The American Journal of International Law. 
1826 Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

The American Journal of Sociology, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 87, Ill. 


American Sociological Review. New York 
University, Washington Sq., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
The American Statistician. 1757 K St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

American Stock Exchange Investor. 86 Trinity 
Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

American Universities Field Staff Report Serv- 
ice. 866 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Annals, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 69387 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


The Antitrust Bulletin. 18 Rose St., New 
York 88, N. Y. 


The Arbitration Journal. 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 8 Arlington St. Boston 
16, Mass. 


Auditgram. 88 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 8, Til. 


The Banker, 10 Cannon St., London E.C, 4, 
England. 


The Bankers’ Magazine. 85-86 London Wall, 
London E. C. 2, England. 


Bankers Monthly. P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, 
Ill. 


Banking. 12 E. 86th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Barclays Bank Review. 54 Lombard St., Lon- 
don E. C. 8, England. 


Barron’s. 888 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Board of Trade Journal. Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Off., York House, Kingsway, London 
W. C. 2, England. 

Boston University Business Review. Boston 
University, Boston 15, Mass. 

Boston University Law Review. 11 Ashburton 
Pl., Boston, Mass. 

Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association. 154 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Burroughs Clearing House. Detroit 32, Mich. 
Busi and E ic Conditi First Na- 
tional City Bank, 55 Wall St., New York 5, 
Ns Ee . 

Business Horizons. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Business in Brief. The Chase Manhattan Bank. 
18 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Business International. 200 Park Ave., South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

The Business Quarterly. University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Business Record. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
Nats ; 

Business Topics. Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Business Week. 380 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 





California Law Review. University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Cal. 


California Management Review. University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 


The Canadian Chartered Accountant. 69 
Bloor St. E., Toronto 5, Canada. 


Canadian Geographical Journal. Canadian 
Geographical Society, Ottawa, Canada. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and Po- 
litical Science. University of Toronto, Toronto 
5, Canada. 

The Canadian Tax Journal. 154 University 
Ave., Toronto 1, Canada. 

Cartel. 11Upper Grosvenor St., London W. 1, 
England. 


Challenge. 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Columbia Law Review. Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Columbia University Forum. Columbia U., 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Commerce in France. 21, Avenue George V, 
Paris, France. 

Commerce in Germany. 56 Kurfurstendamm, 
Berlin 15, Germany. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 25 
Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y 

Commercio Exterior de Mexico. Venustiano 
Carranza 32, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

The Commonweal. 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Connecticut Industry. 928 Farmington Ave., 
W. Hartford, Conn, 





The Controller. Two Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 


Credit Executive. 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
10, N. Y. 


Current History. Wolfpit Rd., Norwalk, Conn, 
Department of State Bulletin. Washington 25, 
D. C. 


The Director. 10 Belgrave Sq., London S.W. 
1, England. 

Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 99 
Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 


East African Trade and Industry. P.O. Box 
2768, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Eastern World. 58 Paddington St., London 
W. 1, England. 

Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Europe. United Nations, 
New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Latin America. United 
Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Ec ic Develop t and Cultural Change. 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago $7, Ill. 

Economic Geography. 950 Main St., Worces- 
ter 10, Mass. 

The Economic Journal. Marshall Library, 
Downing St., Cambridge, England. 

Economic Review. 7 Jantar Mantar Rd., New 
Delhi, India. 


Economics and Business Bulletin. Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Economic World. 1028 Conn. Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

The Economist. 22 Ryder St., St. James, Lon- 
don S. W. 1, England. 

European-Atlantic Review. 61 Gloucester Pl., 
London W. 1, England. 

European Marketing Mirror. Dr. Hegemann 
Advertising Agency. Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Export Trade, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N. ¥: 





Far Eastern Survey. 383 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Far East Trade. 3 Belsize Crescent, London 
N. W. 8, England. 

Federal Reserve Bulletin. Washington 25, 
D.C 

The Financial Analysts Journal. 82 Beaver 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Forbes. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Foreign Affairs. 58 E. 68th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. 

Foreign Commerce Weekly. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Foreign Policy Bulletin. 8345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Foreign Service Journal. 1908 G St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Foreign Trade. Government Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Foreign Trade Bulletin. American National 
Bank, LaSalle at Washington, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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Fortune. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


France Actuelle. 221 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


The Freeman, Irvington, New York. 
Harper’s Magazine. 49 E. New 
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